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TIMELY BOOKS 


For Supplementary Reading on the Far East 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF JAPA . Price, 65 cents 


This book has been written to give a correct idea of the Japanese Empire and of 
the impulses which led to its wonderful progress in the past quarter of acentury. It 
describes, in the form of stories, the principal events in Japanese history of the past, 
the steps which led to the reforms and progress of the present, the peculiar features and 
conditions of the present government, etc. Many incidents and stories are given to 
show the manners and customs of the people. The numerous illustrations add much to 
the interest and meaning of the text. 





VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF CHINA ., Price, 60 cents 


The ‘* Middle Kingdom ” is becoming more and more the focus of the world’s diplo- 
macy, and such a book as this is most timely. Written by one long resident in China, it 


draws largely on personal observation for its facts. Commencing with a description of 
the physical features of the country, it next considers the people themselves, their be- 
liefs, customs, and education. Then the history of the Chinese Empire is briefly 
sketched; from the earliest times to the Boxer uprising. The book is attractively illus- 
trated from photographs. 


CARPENTER’S ASIA ..... . . Price, 60 cents 


The results of the author’s recent extended journeys through the different countries 
of Asia, containing his personal observations, set forth in a simple and interesting 
manner, The information contained is what every person should know, and it is so pre- 
sented as to convey much useful knowledge in a most attractive way. The book is sup- 
plied with maps and numerous illustrations. The countries described are now of partic- 
ular interest to both teachers and pupils, and this book is invaluable for giving a good 
idea of present conditions in Asia, 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








Longmans’ Recent Text-Books 


CAESAR FOR BEGINNERS, Third Edition 


By wm. T. St. Clair, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Male High School. Author of “A Summary of Latin Syntax, 
ete. 873 pages. $1.20. 


THE SELECT TENNYSON 


Annotated edition by J. L. Robertson, M.A., Contents: Introduction, Narrative of 
the Life of Tennyson. The Princess, In Memoriam (in part), Grecian Idylls, Early 
Poems, English Idylls, 323 pages. $1.10. 


RITCHIE’S FABULAE FACILES 


A First Latin Reader. Thoroughly revised and rewritten by John C. Kirtland, Jr., 
Professor of Latin, Phillips Exeter Academy. 150 pages, with notes, vocab- 
ulary, and illustrations. $0.75. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


By Cardinal Newman. Annotated School Edition by Maurice Francis Egan, 
A. M., LL. D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Bound in cloth, with portrait. $0.30. 


‘GEIBLER’S DEUTSCHE SAGEN 


By Mrs. Franciska Geibler, Teacher of German, Brearley School, New York 
City. With an introduction by James Greenleaf Croswell, Head Master of the Brearley 
School. 96 pages, with vocabulary. $0.60. 


EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT 


By M. V. O’Shea, Professor of the Science and Art of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. Author of ‘‘ Aspects of Mental Economy,” ete. With full Bibli- 
ography and Index. 317 pages. $1.50. 








Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





William R. Jenkins’ ,,*<°°"".. 


Divided Proverbs. An amusing and instruc 
Le Mariage de Gerard. By André Theuriet. pr peepee 


game, especially for teachers and students of the 


With explanatory notes in Knglish by Prof. English, German, French and Spanish Ja 2 
Ralph Emerson Bassett. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents, las box “a, i nUs dob One On ape na Be 
WRGE. Cover ciccteeeeGes ices ccccevebes sicsodaroos % .60 


SPANISH 
Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. By | Marianela. By Péiez Galdos. With notes in 
Chateaubriand. Kdited with notes and vocab English by Louts A. Loiseaux, Instructor in 
ulary by V. E. Fran¢ois, A.M. 18mo, paper. $ .25 the Romance Langnages in Columbia University. 
En Voyage. By T. M. Clark. Conversations in 12mo, paper, 75 cents, cloth .............+ee0. $1.00 
French and English, adapted to the use of tour- MISCELLANEOUS 
ists and classes. t2mo, cloth 75 | Ihe Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. 
En Son Nom. By Edward Everett Hale. Trans- Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
lated by Marv Prince Sauveur, with preface and | Thomas L. Stedman, Revised edition for 1904, 
notes by Dr. L. Sauveur. 12mo, paper........ $ 60 | nowready. 1 volume, full leather binding $1.25 


SOOO meee eee eee . 





Any book sent prepaid for the price. Complete 
catalogue of all publications sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Sixth Ave. and 48th St., NEW YORK 
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MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


We issue an 800-page Tool Catalogue, presenting also 
the above line, which we send upon agreeable terms to 
purchasers. Mention Catalogue No. 1158. 


HAMMACHER,SCHLEMMER & co., 
New YorkK City, SINCE 1IS48. 
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‘“‘ Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic are excellent. The more | study them, the better 1 like them. There is 
constant progress and constunt review, the great essential in Arithmetic. The practical problems are numerous, varied, and 
» well calculated to make children think and reason. In my judgment, they are admirably adapted to modern wants. The 
~y teachers of my Group are greatly pleased with the books.” — Stepuen A. CremENn, Group Principal, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Arithmetics are exclusively used in all public schools of the City of Baltimore. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 




















cational work. 











How Does the Lead Get Into the Pencil ? 


HIS has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to know, so that you can explain 
it to a class, send us this advertisement, together with your name and address, and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. There is always something of 

interest that can be said about lead pencils. 
end to the different styles of pencils that are being offered to the public. 

Just two little pieces of wood and a stick of graphite and you have that which is found 
in the hands of everyone from the smallest pupil in the primary class to the college professor, 
and from the office boy to the bank president and the railroad magnate. 

If you are a teacher, we will, in addition to the book, send you samples of our pencils 
so you can try them in your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds of edu- 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE (0, . . . . 


ESP usieeeestepeecneseeeeerenmemes 


It is a never-ending subject, for there is no 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SESSION. 


The printed announcement (sixty-eight 
pages) of the Columbia University Sum- 
mer session for 1904 has just made its ap- 


pearance, and is ready for distribution. 
During the session of 1903 a total of 940 
students registered at Columbia, and 
from the courses which have been added 
this year, together with the larger in- 
crease of the teaching staif, it is evident 
that an even greater number of students 
may be expected this summer. 

This year courses will be given for the 
first time in Domestic Science anid 
Mechanical Drawing, and new courses 
will be offered in Anthropology, Chemis- 
try, Education, Geography, Geology, Ger- | 
man, Manual Training, Physiology, Phy- 
sics, and Physical Education. The great- 
est changes, however, will be in the de- 
partment of English, where four new 
courses will be given, and in the depart-’ 
ment of Romance languages, where ther> 
will be new courses, including work in 
Italian and Spanish. 

This year there will be sixty-three pro- 
fessors and other instructors, of whom 
more than thirty were not on the list of 
1903. Among the additions to the teach- 
ing staff will be Doctors Montague and 
Sherman, and Professor Meylan of the 
University staff. Professors Monroe and 
Dodge, who were at the summer sessions 
of the Universities of California and Ten- 
nessee, respectively, last year, will return 


COLUMBIA 











Remington 





More than 10,000 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools of 
the United States and Canada — over 2,200 more 
than all other makes of writing machines combined. 


by the demand for Rem- 
ington operators ; 
fore it clearly reflects the 
choice of the business world. 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


‘Typewriters 
This condition is created 


there- 


REMINGTON 


327 Broadway, New York 





OPPORTUN OPPORTUNITY 


Y0 U A YOUNG MAN YOUNG MAN 


energetic, of good address, and capable 
of presenting the merits of a line of 
School and College Text-Books, may 
hear of something of interest to him by 
addressing X. Y. Z., care Journal of Edu- 
cation, 29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted for New England States. 


MANCHURIA 


COREA-JAPAN 
War Maps. 


Just out and correct to date, engraved on atone and 
printed in colors. Sold by all dealers and up to 
date agents. Price 25cents. GEO. H. WALKER 
& CO., Lithographers, 12 Harcourt St., Boston, near 
Huntington Ave. Station. 


























to Columbia this summer. Other notab!e 
additions are Professor Lewis Burton 
Alger of the University of Michigan, Pro- 


fessor Charles Sears Baldwin, and Dr. 
Charles H. Judd of Yale University, C. N. 
Kendall, the superintendent. of schools of 


Indianapolis, Ind., and Professor Wil.iam 
Seymour Monroe of the Massachusetts 
state normal school at Westfield. 





—_—_—_______—_@ — 


VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 

STITUTE. 

This famous summer school, the oldes 
of them all, is now developing large plans 
for the coming session, next July. In ad- 
dition to the School of Methods and 
twenty or more Academic classes, it has | 
a department of Oratory and Voice Cu'- 
ture, and a department of supervision 
This latter course will be of great use to 
all young superintendents and those wi h- 
ing to become superintendents. It gives | 
three lectures a day for three weeks 
For the Methods class there are one hun- 
dred and thirty lectures for one tuition. 
The school is at the seaside with many 
in this 


MARTHAS 











attractions. See advertisement 
number. 
Have you indigestion, or any stomach 


trouble? If so (and you will) use Colo- | 


rado Cough and Catarrh Root, you will b3| 
cured. 


-—* —— 





The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 


_— — _ —_—_—— — —_— ——w 








A vacation there is just about ideal. 
not possessed by any other lands within reach of any but the most 
The climate is delightful, ani there 
one finds all of the pleasures and none of the discomforts of trop- 
The lover of nature will find something new and interest- 
ing at every turn in the jungles, and yet be as safe as on Broadway. 


venturesome globe trotters. 
ical life. 


The low rates via the 


comfortable. 





W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 





To Hawaii 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
| Railway 


To the Pacific Coast every day in March and April make the trip 
to Hawaii comparatively inexpensive. 
Chicago to San Francisco, via this line, makes the trip quick and 


Will gladly reserve your berth, plan your itinerary, arrange 
for your baggage, and tell you exact cost of the trip. 


Hawaii presents attractions 


The through train service, 


369 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


























Teachers Wanted 











For existing vacancies : ieemasial’ 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. 
send us particulars. 
ing teachers should write us. 
will serve you well. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wu. E. 
150 Fifth Avenue. 


Schools want- 
We 


DRAKE, 


in | 


Manager. | 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Ling Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Schools for sale should | Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 
( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 


"Take 


JOY LINE 


Direct Steamer 
BETWEEN 


New York and Boston 


“THROUGH THE SOUND BY DAYLIGHT.” 


Steamer leaves wharf at 308 Congress Street 
Boston, and runs direct, without change or 
transfer, to Pier 35, E. R., New York. 

The most delightful short sea trip in the 
United States. 





Ask for information, 
B. D. PITTS, Agt., 
308 Congress St., Boston. 
W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A., 
Pier 35, E.R., New York. 








Our Specialty : CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 



















Your Theme 


—if you are bebe J or speaking on any educativnal 
subject—is probably treated by an expert in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card - index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber — discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER C@O., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before pees Tene orders. 
Try us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 














Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office. of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 





UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


WM. R. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
ex pression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS, 











Send to 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


25 cents. 
15 cents. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mian. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. . 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50ayear. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° ° ‘ ° 
One renewal aud one new subscription, $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 . 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 a year 





$100 @ year 
$3.00 - 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ‘ 
Both papers to one address, os e 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
-9 A Beacon Street, 10 E, 14th Street. 878 Wabash Ave, 





IF I HAVE FALTERED. 
If | have faltered more or less 
in my great task of happiness, 
If T have moved among my race 
And shown no glorious morning face. 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not—if morning skies, 
Looks, and my food, and summer rain, 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take, 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

SuesRtnTenDeNT G. H. Knowstton, Swansea, 
Mass.: It is just as well to keep the child at home 
and allow him free playtime time until his mind 
shall have so matured that he can make progress 
from the first. 

SUPERINTENDENT CU, F. Boypgen, Taunton, Mass. : 
One ean put bis conscience into his handiwork as 
well as into his sermon. The ability to sew ought to 
make many a girl a better daughter and sister, and, 
by and by, a better helpmeet and mother in her own 
home. 


Supervisor W. O. Cartwricat, Wallingford, Ct. : 
The best sort of knowing lies in doing. In the forma- 
tion of character it is of infinite value to the boy 
who is a dullard at his books to find that he can do 
something. Not infrequently such a discovery revo- 
lutionizes the whole attitude of the boy toward work 
and study. 

Prorressor Paut H. Hanus, Harvard: The re- 
fined pleasures of life are found in tthe ability to par- 
ticipate with intelligence and appreciation in the in- 
teliectual and aesthetic interests of cultivated men. 
These pleasures, like most of the inspiration to 
worthy living in the pursuit of the serious purposes 
of life, are brought within the reach of men through 
general culture. 

Dr. Ricuarp G. Boone: The viviousness of the 
current system of promotion and examinations lies 
in the fact that they rest upon the measuring of one 
child by another by a more or less arbitrary standard; 
while in the process of education simple justice re- 
quires that each be measured by himself—his atitain- 
ments and maturity at a later time compared with 
those at a former date. 

Hetena Mann, St. Paul; The habit of ,truth 
telling is invaluable to every individual, from a 
moral, not to say business, standpoint. Mathematics, 
in order to ‘have any value, must tell the truth, the 
exact truth, without any extraneous, modifying mat- 
ter. If this virtue is cultivated in one department, 
it will prove infectious, and pervade other depart- 
ments. Very often false statements are due to 
obliquity of mental vision. Mathematics materially 
strengthens the moral nature. The absorption of 
correct, exact principles is of inestimable value, nos 
only in technical subjects, but also in the moral re- 
lations of life; and from this point of view the study 
of mathematics is of highest value. 


EDUCATORS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


LEGEND OF THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


PREPARED BY WILL 8S. MONROE, 


(Front row, sitting; reading from left to right.) 
1. Samuel Stillman Greene (1810—1883). 
Born at Belchertown, Mass, May 3, = 1810; 
studied at Leicester Academy; graduated from Brown 


4. William Russell (1798-1873). 

Born at Glasgow, Scotland, 1798; studied at the class!- 
cal high school and the university of that city; came to 
America and settled in Georgia as a private tutor in 
1817; subsequently taught in the Hopkins Academy at 
New Haven; in 1826 he founded the American Journal 
of Education, a monthly review of sixty-four octavo 
pages; lor several years he conducted a seminary for 
women at Germantown, near Philadelphia; he was insti- 
tute lecturer under Henry Barnard in Rhode Island, 
1843-1849; in charge of a teachers’ seminary, first in 





























[Used through courtesy of Edward J. 





University in 1837; teacher and principal of the Wor- 
cester Academy, 1837 to 1840; superintendent of schools 
at Springfield, 1840 to 1842; teacher in the English higa 
school and principa] of one of the public schools in Bos- 
ton, 1842 to 1849; agent of the state board of education 
in Massachusetts, 1849 to 1851; superintendent of schools 
at Providence, Rhode Island, 1851 to 1855; from 1855 to 
— — professor in Brown University; one of the founders 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ association; author of 
“Introduction to the Study of Grammar” (1856), “Furst 
Lessons in English Grammar” (1849), ‘Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar” (1853), and “Analysis of the Hnglish 
Language” (1848). 

2. Louis Agassiz (1807—1873). 

Born at Motier, near Lake Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
May 28, 1807; studied at the University of Zurich and at 
the universities at Heidelberg and Municn; taught nat- 
ural history in the college at Neuchatel; came to the 
United States in 1846; in 1848 appointed professor in 
Harvard University, which position he held until his 
death; author of “Researches on Fossil Fishes” (1833), 
“Studies on the Glaciers” (1840), “Outlines of Compara- 
tive Physiology” (1848), “Journey to Brazil’ (1868), and 
“Contributions to the Natural History of the Unitei 
States,” in ten volumes, (1857-1862). 

3. Barnas Sears (1802-1880). 

Born at Sandisfield, Mass., November 19, 1802; gradu- 
ated at Brown University, 1825, and at the Newton The- 
ological Seminary, 1829; pastor at Hartford, 1830-18352; 
Professor at Colgate University, 1833-1836, and at New- 
ton Theological Seminary, 1826-1848; secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, 1848-1855; 
president of Brown University, 1855-1867; afterwards 
general agent of the Peabody Educational Fund; author 
of “Classical Studies (1843), “Life of Luther” (1850), 
as well as numerous addresses and reports, 


Cox, Lowell School, Boston. ] 





New Hampshire and later at Lancaster, Mass., from 
1849-18b3; author of twenty-nine text-books on reading, 
speliing, and elocution, and of several manuals for 
teachers. 

5. George Barrall Emerson (1797-1581). 

Born at Kennebunk, Me., September 12, 1797; gradu- 
ated from Harvard College, 1817; taught at Lancaster, 
Mass., two years; tutor in Harvard College, 1819-1821; 
principal of the English high school for boys in Boston, 
1821-1823; conducted a private school in Boston for 
girls, 1823-1855; one of the founders of the American 
Institute of Instruction; author of ‘‘Female Education” 
(1831), “Moral Education” (1842), “The Schoolmaster” 
(1843), and of several special reports on agriculture. 

(Back row, standing; reading fro left to right.) 
1. Arnold Guyot (1807-1884). 
Born near Neuchatel, Switzerland, September 28, 1807; 


educated in the elementary and se-ondary sco dls at Neu- 


chatel and at Stuttgart and Carlsruhe; university stui- 
ies at Berlin and Paris; professor in the college at Neu- 
chatel (with Agassiz) from 1839 to 1848; came to Amer- 
ica in 1848; gave courses of lectures at Harvard College 
and elsewhere; in 1855 appointed professor of geology 
and geography in Princeton University, which position 
he held until his death; author of “Earth and Man” 
(1848), and a ser:es of school geographies. 

2. Dana Pond Colburn (1823-1859). 

Born at West Dedham, Mass., September 29, 1823; 
graduated at the Bridgewater normal school; taught at 
Dover and Sharon, Mass., and at East Greenwich, R. I.: 
institute lecturer in Massachusetts under Horace Mann 
and Barnas Sears; instructor in the Bridgewater normal 
school, 1848-1850; associated with Barnas Sears in a 
private school at Newton, 1850-1852: instructor in the 
Teachers’ Seminary at Lancaster, Mass., with William 
Russell and Hermann Krusi, Jr., 1852 and 1853; in 1854 
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elected principal of the Rhode Island normal school, 
which position he held until his death; author of “First 
Steps in Numbers” (jointly with George A. Walton) and 
later (1855 to 1858) a complete arithmetical series, in- 
cluding “Child’s Book of Arithmetic,” ‘Intellectual 
Arithmetic,” “Common School Arithmetic,” and “Arith- 
metie and Its Applications.” 

3. Hermann Krusi, Jr. (1817-1903). 

Born at Yverdon, Switzerland, 1817; educated in the 
normal schools at Gais, Switzerland, and Dresden and 
Berlin, Germany; taught in the normal school at Gais 
and later, for five years, in normal schools at Chem 
(in Surrey) and London, England; came to America in 
18h2 and accepted a position in William Russell’s teach- 
ers’ seminary at Lancaster, Mass.; institute lecturer in 
Massachusetts from 1852 to 1857; instructor in the New 
Jersey normal school, 1857-1859; again institute lecturer 
in Massachusetts, 1859-1862; from 1862-1889 connected 
with the Oswego normal school (with the late E. A. 
Sheldon); author of “A System of Drawing Based on 
the Pestalozzian Plan” and “Life, Work, and Influence 
of Pestalozzi.” 

It is interesting to note that four of the seven in this 
significant group ef American educators were born in 
Europe—three in Switzerland (Agassiz, Guyot, and 
Krusi) and one (Russell) in Scotland. The picture 
must have been taken between 1852 and 1854. At this 
time Barnas Sears was secretary of the Massachusetts 
board of educaticn. Agassiz and Guyot were lecturing 
at Cambridge and assisting Barnas Sears in the teach- 
ers’ institutes he was conducting; Russell, Krusi, and 
Colburn were all teaching in the private teachers’ 
seminary at Lancaster, Mass., and also assisting in the 
institute work. Greene was superintendent of the 
schools at Providence, and giving lectures on pedagogy 
at Brown University, the first, by the way, to be given 
at a hisher institute of learning in America. Emerson 
was in charge of a girls’ school in Boston. They were 
all identified with the American Institute of Instruction 
—tireene, Colburn, Russell, and Emerson being espe- 
cially active. Emerson was the oldest of the group— 
being the senior of Russell by one year— and, to except 
Gvyot and Krusi, he lived the longest. Krusi, the 
youngest of the group, who died less than a year ago, 
lived the longest, having passed h's eighty-cix h birthd -y. 
Excepting Colburn, who died at the age of thirty-six, all 
reached advanced years. Greene was seventy-three, 
Agassiz sixty-six, Sears seventy-eight, Russell seventy- 
five, Emerson eighty-four, Guyot seventy-seven, and 
Krusi eighty-six. All had been connected with the edu- 
cational work of Massachusetts, and all made perma- 
nent contributions to the literature of education. 


THE LOST BALANCE —(1.) 


BY LATE LOUISE BROWN, BOSTON. 
NATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 

What is the most complete ideal of freedom fur- 
nished by this world of every-day cireumstamce? We 
would point to that royal adventurer and freebooter 
known as the small boy. 

The early morning sunbeams stealing through 
bedroom windows must bear some secret message 
to the sleep-locked brain. The blue eyes open, there 
is a burrowing about in the bed clothes, a slide to 
the floor, followed by a war-whoop that announces 
the beginning of another day’s battle. From that 
mement until bed time, Tom’s progress is one of 
ceaseless activity. 

He is out of doors at the very earliest moment the 
law gllows. If kept within, those small feet walk 
miles even in their ceaseless journeys up and down 
stairs from one end of the house to the other and 
back again and round and round in every room they 
enter. 

Tom is always busy doing something—legitimate 
or otherwise. He is not still even at meals. Does 
not a restless foot beat a tattoo on table or chair leg? 
Is not every few minutes punctuated by various 
twists, wiggles, or jerks of that plump little body? 

Who will ever again cherish the delusion that 
Tom is quiet while he sleeps, after he has unwound 
the young hopeful from the cocoon he has made of 
the bed clothes in his restless tossings? 

And Tom out of doors! What possibilities are 
suggested by these little, magical words! Under the 
great, blue tent of the heavens there is wideness, 
freedom, the supreme joy of living! The brown 
earth is a good mother to her children, and close con- 
tact with her is joy to babe as well as beast. 


Tom does not know why he is so happy when he 
paddles in the water, or walks with such delicious 
érunches over the thin, icy coating of cart track or 
hollowed footstep. To plant his firm little feet_in 
the spring mud and hear that oozy protest under- 
neath awakens ecstacy in his heart, and he finds 
himself chanting barbaric songs with neither rhyme 
nor reason, beginning nor end. 

Tom does not know that heis one of the 
Illuminati and has unconsciously joined the great 
paecan which arises unceasingly from the heart of all 
nature. He is just happy,—and it is because he has 
what God designed for his babes on their earth-side, 
—freedom, wideness, sunshine, and society. 

But there comes another day. Tom is five years 
old and must go to school. He is even anxious to 
enter that mysterious portal which swallows up the 
older children so punetually twice a day. 

The round face, shining from its scrupulous 
scrubbing. the dear little dimpled chin over the 
snowy collar and new tie, the eager blue eyes,—all 
have disappeared, ‘and the house is very still. We 
look at one another, we older folk. We know Tom, 
and we know the life to which he has gone so trust- 
ingly. and for a moment we are a little heartsick. 
What is more, we know the slavery of our own souls 
—the price we have paid for civilization and knowl- 
edge and culture, for cities and crowds and the new- 
est thing. Does not Alice Brown speak truly of 
our bondage when she- sings,— 


“For, O Little People! our souls live alone, 
Together, yet lone, in dwellings of stone, 

And the corners are square and the stone in blocks, 
And there’s never a look of the lichened rocks; 
And we sit on benches of carven wood. 

Now, you know, Little People, it’s never good 
For a poor, poor soul to be pent in a place 

Where the sky’s a window and not a space; 

Nor to strive to be keeping its pinions free, 

When it never can nest in a living tree.” 


Tom has entered the “place where the sky is a 
window and not a space.” And we who share that 
bendage, how shall we prove to him that after all, 
“Stone walls do not a prison make?” 

Those of us who love childhood and that great 
playground of nature as well must bring into our 
schoolrooms not alone sympathy for the child, but 
all the strength amd color, all the sunshine and 
breeziness that the outside world has given to us. 
We must try as much as possible to restore through 
legitimate channels the freedom which has been left 
behind. 

Let us ask ourselves a few frank and _heart- 
searching questions. 

Are the exercises of the school half as interest ng 
to the average child as his free play outside? 

Do the symbols of ideas as embodied in letters, 
figures, etc., awaken so instant and delighted a re- 
sponse as a little brown toad jumping his way down 
the sidewalk, or a saucy dandelion face among the 
spring grasses? 

Is there anything very thrilling in the copying of 
words from book or blackboard, or the laying of 
those dreary, yet necessary, number “pictures”? 

Is there not in the average child a patient accept- 
ance of the situation and enough of conscientious- 
ness in effort to bring the tears to our older and 
harder eyes? 

Listen, Grown-ups, who wax indignant under an 
over-long sermon, who are bored and restless in lec- 
ture or entertainment, even. We are expecting every 
day from these little ones, far, far more than we are 
willing to give with our greater strength, our trained 
attention, our more disciplined powers. 

“Can this be avoided?” is the instant question. 
‘Schools are necessary. The children must meet life 
with the adequacy which comes from training and 
discipline.” 

Very true; but how that training is best accom- 
plished still remains an open question. Educational 
experts are working upon the problem, and there 
will be experiments innumerable. 

Some wil! awaken derision and laughter,—others 
a little faith. But each one, as it has its course and 
dies, will yet cast some seed of good into an expect- 
ant earth. In time to come there will be a harvest, 


the sowing of which few will even suspect. But we 
of to-day must take our conditions as we find them. 
We cannot wait for the New Era, though we see the 
first flushes of its sunrise upon the expectant hori- 
zon. How shall we restore this lost balance between 
Nature and Discipline? 








A CHILDREN’S GARDEN. 


BY L. H. BAILEY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

We want every school child in the state to grow 
a few plants this summer. We want every one of 
them to learn something of why and how plants 
grow, and the best and sprest way to learn is to grow 
the plants and to watch them carefully. We want 
every one to become interested in everything that 
lives and grows. It does not matter so very much 
just what kind of plants one grows, as it does that 
he grows something, and grows it the best that he 
knows how. We want the children to grow thesa 
plants for the love of it—that is, for the fun of it— 
and so we propose that they grow flowers; for when 
one grows pumpkins and potatoes, and such things, 
he is usually thinking of how much money he is 
going to make at the end of the season. Yet, we 
should like some’ rivalry in the matter in every 
school, and we therefore propose that a kind of a fair 
be held at the schoolhouse next September, soon 
after school begins, so that each child may show the 
flowers which he has grown. What a jolly time that 
will be! 

Now, we must not try to grow too many things or 
to do too much. Therefore, we propose that you 
grow sweet peas and China asters. They are both 
easy to grow, and the seeds are cheap. Each one has 
many colors, and everybody likes them. Now let us 
tell you just how we would grow them. 

1. The Place—Never put them-—or any other 
flowers—in the middle of the lawn—that is, not out 
in the centre of the yard. They do not look well 
there, and the grass roots run under them and steal 
the food and moisture. I am sure that you would 
not like to see a picture hung up en a fence-post. It 
has no background and it looks out of place. The 
picture does not mean anything when hung in such 
a spot. In the same way, a flower ‘bed does not mean 
anything when set out in the centre of a lawn. We 
must have a background for it, if possible—a wa!l 
upon which to hang it. So we will put the flower 
bed just in front of some bushes or near the back 
fence, or alongside the smoke-house, or along the 
walk at the side of the house, or in the back yard. 
The flowers will not only look better in such places, 
but it will not matter so much if we make a failure 
of our flower bed; there are always risks to run, for 
the old hen may scratch up the seeds, the cow may 
break into the yard some summer night, or some bug 
may eat the plants up. 

TYerhaps some of the children may live so near to 
the schoolhouse that they can grow their plants 
upon the school grounds, and so have sweet peas and 
asters where there are usually docks and smartweeds. 
Grow them alongside the fence, or against the 
schoolhouse, if there is a place where the eaves will 
not drip on them. 

2. How to Make the Bed.—Spade the ground up 
deep. Take out all the roots of docks and thistles 
and other weeds. Shake the dirt all out of the sods 
and throw the grass away. You may need a little 
manure in the soil, especially if the land is either 
very hard or very loose and sandy. But the manure 
must be very fine and well mixed into the soil. Tt is 
easy, however, to make sweet-pea soil so rich that 
the plants will run to vine and not bloom well. 

Make the bed long and narrow but not narrower 
than three feet. If it is narrower than this the grass 
roots will be apt to run under it and suck up the 
moisture. If the bed can be got at on both sides, it 
may be as wide as five feet. 

Sow the seeds in little rows crosswise the bed. 
The plants can then be weeded and hoed easily from 
either side. If the rows are marked by little sticks, 
or if a strong mark is left in the earth, you can 
break the crust between the rows (with a rake) be- 
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fore the plants are up. The rows ought to be four 
or five inches further apart than the width of a nar- 
rew rake. 

3. How to Water the Plants——I wonder if you 
have a watering-pot? If you have, put it where you 
cannot find it, for we are going to water this garden 
with a rake! We want you to learn, in this little 
garden, the first great lesson in farming—how to 
save the water in the soil, If you learn that much 
this summer you will know more than many old 
farmers do. You know that the soil is moist in the 
spring when you plant the seeds. Where does this 
moisture go to? It dries up—goes off into the air. 
If we could cover up the soil with something we 
should prevent the moisture from drying up. Let 
us cover it with a layer of loose, dry earth! We will 
make this covering by raking the bed every few days 
—once every week, anyway, and oftener than that if 
ithe top of the soil becomes hard and crusty, as it 
does after a rain. Instead of pouring water on the 
hed, therefore, we will keep the moisture in the bed. 

If, however, the soil becomes so dry in spite of 
vou that the plants do not thrive, then water the 
hed. Do not sprinkle it, but water it. Wet it clear 
through at evening. Then in the morning, when 
ithe surface begins to get dry, begin the raking again 
io keep the water from getting away. Sprinkling 
the plants every day or two is one of the surest ways 
to spoil them. 

|. When and How to Sow.—The sweet peas 
should be put in just as soon as the ground can be 
dug, even before frosts are passed. Yet good results 
can be had if the seeds are put in as late as the 10th 
of May. In the sweet-pea garden at Cornell, last 
year, we sowed the seeds on the 20th of April. Th's 
was about right. The year before we sowed them on 
the 30th. If sown very early they are likely to 
bloom better, but they may be gone before the 
middle of September. The blooming can be much 
prolonged if the flowers are cut as soon as they be- 
gin to fade. 

Plant sweet peas deep—two or three or some- 
times even four inches. When the plants are a few 
inches high pulJ out a part of them so that they will 
not stand nearer together than six inches in the row. 
It is a good plan to sow sweet peas in double rows— 
that is, put two rows only five or six inches apart— 
and stick the brush or place the chicken-wire sup- 
port between them. 

(hina asters may be sown from the middle of May 
to the first of June. In one large test at Cornell we 
sowed them the 4th of June, and thad good success, 
but this is rather later than we would advise. The 
(hina asters are autumn flowers, and they should be 
in their prime in September and early October. 

Sow the aster seed shallow,—not more than a 
half-inch deep. The tail kinds of asters should have 
at least a foot between the plants in the row, and 
the dwarf kinds six to eight inches. 

Sometimes China asters have rusty or yellow spots 
on the undersides of their leaves. This is a fungous 
disease. If it appears have your father make some 
ammoniacal carbonate of copper solution and then 
spray them with it: or Bordeaux mixture will do just 
as well or better, only that it discolors the leaves and 
flowers. 

5. What Varieties to Choose.—In the first place, 
do not plant too much. A garden which looks very 
small when the pussy willows come out and the frogs 
begin to peep is pretty big in the hot days of July. 
A garden four feet wide and twenty feet long, half 
sweet peas and half asters, is about as big as most 
boys and girls will take care of. 

In the next place, do not get too many varieties. 
Four or five kinds each of peas and asters will be 
enough. Buy the named varieties—that is, those of 
known colors—not the mixed packets. If you are 
very fond of reds, then choose the reddest kinds; but 
it is well to put in at least three colors. The varie- 
ties which please you may not please me or your 
neighbor, so that I cannot advise you what to get, 
but I will give some lists which may help you. 

Amongst all the sweet peas grown at Cornell last 
vear the following seemed to be best on our 
grounds ;-— 


Dark purple—Waverly, Duke of Clarence. 

Striped purple—Gray Friar, Juanita, Senator. 

Lavender—Countess of Radnor, Dorothy Tennant, 
Lottie Eckford. 

White—-The Bride, Emily Henderson, Queen of 
England, Alba Magnifica. 

Primrose—Mrs. Eickford. 

White flushed with pink—Blushing Beauty, Kath- 
erine Tracy, Eliza Eckford. 

Striped or flaked pink—Ramona, Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Orange-pink—-Lady Penzance, Meteor. 

Rose-pink—Her Majesty, Splendor, Apple Blos- 
som, Boreatton. 

Rose-pink shaded with orange—Firefly, Princess 
Victoria. : 

Of China asters, the Comet type—in various colors 
—-vill probably give the most satisfaction. ‘They are 
mostly. large-growing kinds. -Other excellent kinds. 
are the Perfection and Peony-flowered, Semple or 
Branching, Chrysanthemum-flowered, Washington, 
Victoria, and, for early, Queen of the Market. Odd 
varieties are Crown, German Quilled, Victoria 
Needle, and Lilliput. Very dwarf kinds are Dwarf 
Bounuet or Dwarf German and Shakespeare. 

Any one who wants to know more about sweet 
peas may ‘have our Bulletins 111 and 127, and for 
China asters Bulletin 90. Our Bulletin 121 has in- 
structions abut laying out vards. Instructions on 
spraying, with formulas, are contained in Bulletin 
114.—New York Education. 





MANNERS AND MORALS.—(V1) 





BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
CIVILITY, COURTESY, POLITENESS, ETIQUETTE. 

Returning now ‘to etiquette and its nearer rela- 
tives, civility, courtesy, and politeness, there is much 
thet is definite that should be said, much detail that 
should be given. 

The end aimed at in all etiquette is civility. 
Just as stvleand grooming are to be attained 
through fashion, the genteel in bearing and de- 
meanor in behavior, so civility is the end in eti- 
quetite. 

Ry civility is meant that one’s manners and mor- 
als are at all times as orderly and chaste as though 
he was an ideal part of an ideal home. 

Civility is homelike, family-like. 

Courtesy is next to civility. 

As civility has the family always in mind, so cour- 
tesy has the style of the royal palace, of court circles, 
always in mind. 

The court in its first signification was a feeding- 
place, hence a place where you go to get some- 
thing, something thiat is not vour own, but which 
you may ‘have if you approach it right. 

One had to get ready to go to the court for atten- 
tion or favor. 

In our day and in our country a court is the p'ace 
to which you go to get what you claim is your right, 
but which claim another denies. 

In crude society they’ say a young man “courts” 
a woman, enters her presence to make her think he 
is worthy of her when she does not think he is. 

In every phase of the word it signifies that one 
makes the best possible presentation of himself in 
order to win something or somiebody who assumes 
to be above him. 

Courtesy, then, is the recognition of superiority 
for a purpose. 
Politeness 

ideals as civility or courtesy. 

Politeness refers simply to the way you do it and 
not to why you do it. 

Polite means smooth, polished, refined. 

You are polite when you have done 
social, Limes enough so say and 


such high noble 


has no purpose or 


anything 
that you - do and 
think the right thing in society without knowing it. 

Nothing is polite that is studied or formal. 
There must he no angles, no friction, no hesitancy. 

You may be polite to a man and not be courteous. 
You may speak as you meet, you may raise your hat, 
you may take his hand, you may eat at his table 


simply because it would be rude for you to decline 
and yet you court no favor and this is well under- 
stood. 

_ If you were not polite, if you hesitated as though 
it was repugnant and then accepted the proffered 
hand or invitation, it would be understood that you 
were not polite enough to do it but that you thought 
it might be worth your while. 

Politeness means nothing except thiat you have 
done the socially right thing so long ‘that you do 
not know how to do otherwise. 

An eminent lawyer and a prominent woman were 
engaged in a bitter legal fight. He for the millions 
that were involved, she for the principal. In cross- 
examination he had been fierce, and she had met 
him on his own ground. Each had said on several 
occasions what he thought of the other. They had 
never spoken except as she was on the wit- 
ness stand and he in the bar. They were returning 
from the court city. Their seats were at opposite 
ends of the Pullman car. As soon as the car was 
settled he walked the length of the car and raised 
his hat to her; she rose graciously, extended her hand 
and asked him to be seated. A great affliction had 
come to his home and to this she referred tenderly 
and he expressed his appreciation of the sympathy. 
After a brief and pleasant chat he returned to his 
gentleman friends. An hour laterthe dining-car was 
open and he returned and asked her if she would like 
to dine with him. Both were the embodiment of po- 
liceness ; neither used the occasion to court favor 
with the other. 

In future chapters etiquette, civility, courtesy, 
and politeness will be approached from various 
standpoints, — at the table; in meeting persons on the 
street, in hotels and public buildings; in travel; and 
In society. 








BIRD FOLK.—(1L) 


BY ELLA GILBERT 


AT THE HALF-WAY BROOK. 

lalf-way is the name of the brook, though I 
never could guess why until Fox Sparrow gave the 
clue. Tle stopped there to drink one April morning, 
and liked the sparkle so well thiat he stayed a fort- 
night, although overdue in Labrador, having already 
tarried att the sign of the oak, Franklin Park, Bos- 
ton, until Mrs. Finch was hourly expected. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet had happened along at the same 
timve—all quality folk stop at the hub,—but the two 
parted company there; for Ruby-throat went to 
Wellesley to give the college girls a musical ‘treat 
for a week or two, before going north on an extended 
concert tour through the Connecticut river valley. 

‘ox Sparrow preferred a more easterly route, by 
the lake region of New Hampshire; and it was in 
that land of water courses thiait he found the Half- 
way brook and gave me the key to its name. He 
made a little lyric to the tune of the brook—a very 
good way to compose didactic poetry, if you must. 
This was his rhyme mixed wilth reason: 


IVES. 


At sparrow hymns in nature’s book, 

If you will turn the leaves to look, 

Just half-way is a silver mark 

With telltale name, for those who hark. 


all birds that call at the brook 
wise as ox Sparrow, and as confiding; White- 
crowned, for instance, who is so shy or suspicious 
of a stranger that he seldom permits one to be pre- 
sented at his court, though he holds it every spring 


! wish were as 


at the bend of the brook. 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” ap- 
plies to bird as well as to human; and I suppose his 
fear of assassination leads from a 
harmless disciple of the gentle Audubon. Brook 
trout are just as indiscriminating, and slip into a 
hidden nook at the approach of empty-handed 
Viator, as quickly as if -he carried Isaak Walton’s 
rod and line. I do not blame bird or trout, sinee 
we are all bound together in the bundle of life and 


him to flee even 


must bear one another’s frailties; but I am glad the - 


brook is etherwise minded. 
I picked a four-leaf clover on my way to the brook 
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the first time, and it brought me the best of luck. 
I had made friends before of mountains and trees 
and birds and all sorts and sizes of living things; but 
the most alive of anything on this round earth, and 
the friendliest, is a mountain brook. Think how 
old it is‘\—way back of Adam; yet how eternally 
young! All the dearest hymns ef the ages and the 
newest songs of childhood meet upon its lips. Sun- 
shine and shadow are twins upon its breast. - Smiles 
play wpon its cheeks and hide in dimples. Trees 
love to shade it, and make little bowers of beauty, 
coaxing it with outstretched arms to stay. It does 
sometimes linger, ever so briefly, leaning on a curved 
elbew to get its breadth before hastening on. Ferns 
and grasses, elegant trailing vines decked with 
flowers, and humblest weeds, wait wpon its banks for 
refreshing. The brook, like its Maker, is no re- 
specter of persons, and its holy water blesses all 
alike: water rat or singing bird, snake or dragon-fly. 

A stony heart? Yes; but put your ear to it as I 
am doing now, and you shall hear things new and 
strange; unrepcortable, most of them, because to 
each friendly soul the brook speaks a language for- 
eign to every other. Some people, many, come and 
go, and no sign is given them by the brook. They 
are old people whose springs of joy have run dry; 
or young peopie who have never felt the prophet’s 
miraculous touch upon their spirits, causing life- 
giving streams to gush forth. Years have nothing 
to do with it. There is no little rill in their souls; 
and without that countersign, none may pass into 
the inner confidence of the brook. You know, for 
John Burroughs has told you, that there must ‘be a 
bird in your heart before you can find one in the 
hush. But I know something back of that: to at- 
tract vour bird. vou must first have within, a green 
tree, a sunny brook, and a blue mountain; when 
these find space, the heart that holds them can be 
neither narrow nor old. The Half-way brook is 
wiser than many a human, and has only vain babb ing 
for a heart jamgling with world voices. It keeps 
its deep, sweet meanings for those who love still- 
ness and verdure, and through whose memories runs 
a footpath way, green or pebbly, like the one the 
brook is following to the sea. 

[ did net understand the brook all at once: though 
at first sight the little rill within leaped and 
smiled and | kuew it for my spirit’s double. Years 
and vears now I have had it for a comrade, until [ 
know its moods and tenses as well as the Latin 
grammars. ‘They are more numerous and harder 
to learn than all the irregular verbs of all the lan- 
helieve; for I find out a new one each 

It would be pedantie to repeat them 


guages, IT di 
time [ come. 
and you would be none the wiser. 

Instead I will take a bird for confidant, since all 
out-door creatures have a Volapuk. (I> found that 
out when Red Squirrel was scolding Goldfinch for 
Water Thrush, p‘ck- 


building in the sugar maple.) 


ing his way caintily up the channel, is nearer to the 
brook than | can hope to be: and Swallow, flying low 
to quench his thirst, though of another element, is 
closely akin in the rhythm of life. But Phoebe is 
mundane: and so is Kingbird, and even Pewee,— 


fiv-catchers all of them, and addicted to the prose of 
life. Yet their cleanly habits lead them often to 
the brook. and dipping in its pure current they are 
for a moment in the very sanctuary of Poesy. 

So often does Woed Pewee build his nest near run- 
ning water that T suspect him of a divided love: 


reason enough for the paitthos in the voice that, as [ 


write, draws a how and hits the heart upon my 
sleeve. T admit wearing it openly when with the 
bird; and so it easily gets caught in Veery’s silver 
mesh. 


That wise thrush loves streams of all sizes. I first 
met him face to face on the banks of the Neponset; 


and wherever water dimples, he is not far away; but 


his song | think is sweetest when tangled in the alder 
thicket of the Vialf-wavy- brook. Those rings of 
sound! as airv as linked bubbles and like them re- 


flecting the sky. 


What little bird. of all we know, 
Is pure in heart like driven snow, 
And surely will to Heaven zo? 


The Veery, 0 the Veery! 











LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXERCISE, 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 

[In plain sight of the class hang a large map of the 
United States, with the region of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase marked out in some way. A narrow bright red 
tape is most easily seen.] : 

1. Teacher’s introduction—Briefly explain that a 
great exposition is to be held in St. Louis this year, to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase becoming American territory, etc., etc. 

2. SONG BY A GROUP OF PUPILS.— 

(Tune: “Maryland, My Maryland.’’] 
The Century Bell is pealing now, 
With one accord the nations bow, 
* To greet the glorious Middle West, 

In triune colors gaily drest: 
O’er Louisiana’s broad domain, 
One chorus floats, with glad refrain:— 
Behold what Llessings God hath wrought, 
On valiey with rare treasure fraught. 


From Mississippi's boundary line, 
Where pa’riot deeds the soil enshrine, 
To heights the snow-clad peaks above, 
There proudly rose the flag we love: 
And still the Star of Empire led, 

Where mountain springs the valleys fed, 
And cry of go'd lured hundreds on, 

Til! lo! the continent was won. 


Thou heart of Freedom’s cherished land, 
Republic, girt by ocean strand, 
Thy horn of plenty carries store, 
For new world marts, and distant shore. 
Now, century old, and world renowned, 
Thy car of progress onward bound; 
Let sister states fond tribute pay— 
On Louisiana Purchase Day. 
—Billington. 

3. First pupil recites or reads.—Two hundred years 
ago a large portion of what is now our country, be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rocky mountains, be- 
longed to France. But it was then cnly a great blank 
on the continental map. Only a few of its great rivers 
and its flower-gemmed prairies were known to the 
french hunters and trappers. In 1262 Robert Cavalier 
de la Salle made his way from the great lakes down the 
Mississippi to the gulf. And he gave the unknown land 
on the west of this great river the name of “Louisiana,” 
in honor of his king, Louis the Grand. 

After her defeats in the Seven Years’ war, France 
gave Louisiana to Spain. But in 1800, Spain gave it 
back again to France. In 1803 Napoleon wished to go 
to war with England, but he had no money to begin 
war, for France was bankrupt. So he thought of sel- 
ling Louisiana to the Americans to get the funds for 
war. It was not because he loved America, but because 
he hated England, that made him willing to sell 
Louisiana. 

4. Second pnpil.—-You ask, how much did the Louisi- 
ana Purchase cost America? Just $15,000,000. But of 
this sum Napoleon received only $11,250,000. The re- 
maining $3,750,000 went to pay certain claims that 
American citizens had against France. 

It was found out afterwards that the province of 
Louisiana contained 550,000,000 acres, for which Na- 
poleon received $11,250,000. So he sold it to our peop'e 
for just two cents an acre, or ten acres for one French 
franc—twenty cents. It was the cheapest and best 
bargain that the United States ever made. If Napoleon 
had known how rich the prairies and forests and mines 
of Louisiana were, he would never have sold it to us for 
a song as he did. 

5. Third pupil.—Do you wish to know how large the 
Louisiana Purchase is? Well, its area is 865,000 square 
miles. That is as large as thirteen New Englands. It 
is as large as Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany put to- 
gether. 

If you were to go from the mouth of the Mississippi 
due north to the Canadian border, and were to travel by 
express train at the rate of forty-five miles an hour 
without stopping a minute anywhere, how long, 
do. yon think, would it take you? If you were to start 
at midnight of Wednesday, it would take the rest 
of Wednesday night, all day Thursday and Thursday 
night. all day Friday and Friday night, and at 9 o'clock 
on Saturday morning your engine would be at the Can- 
adian line, and you would not have teen out of the Loul- 
ana Purchase during all that long ‘rip of 2540 miles. 

6. Fourth pupil._-_How many people are in the Loul- 
siana Purchase? The census of 1900 gives its population 
as 15,000,000. President Jefferson said that it would 
never be “settled in a thousand years.” But that {s only 








a great mistake of a great man. 
gone by and there are 15,000,000 people in it already. 

If you were to ask these people to march past on some 
broad street, at the rate of 10,000 an hour, and for twelve 
hours a day, how long do you think the procession 
would take in passing? If it were started at sunrise 
on the first of March, it would take the whole of March, 
the whole of April, the whole of May, and on the iifth 
day of June, at sunset, the last 10,000 would have passed 
by. 

In ail the history of human migration and settlements 
since the world began, there has been nothing to com- 
pare with the settlement of the Louisiana Purchase. 


7. RECITATION: THE PIONEERS. 


I love the man of nerve, who dares to do;— 
The moral hero, stalwart through and through, 
Who treads the untried path, evades the rut, 
And in a forest clearing builds 2 hut; 

Removes the tares encumbering the soil, 

And founds an empire based on thought and toil. 


With wants but few, no Pioneer will crave 
A crown in life nor flowers on his grave. 
He leaves behind the slavery of style, 

The myrmidons of pride, deceit and guile, 
Enlisting with the cohorts of the free, 
The motto on his shield is “Liberty.” 


What cares he for the monarch’s jeweled crown? 

For prince or plutocrat, for fame’s renown? 

The turmoil and the strife of endless greed 

When honest toil supplies each simple need? 

He seeks not glory, yet the future years 

Weave all their laurels for the Pioneers. 
—Rinehart. 


8. THE GRAND MARCH. 


[Select fourteen pupils—boys and girls—to represent 
the twelve states and two territories into which the 
Louisiana Purchase has been divided; and let each pu- 
pil wear the state flower of the state he or she repre- 
sents. ] 

9. Teacher: The Louisiana Purchase has been di- 
vided into twelve states and two territories, and we shall 
be glad to have them appear one by one, and tell us a 
little about themselves. 

10. First pupil—Louisiana.—I am Louisiana; I live in 
the Southland, and the Mississipi fiows past my home. 
Roses, jasmines, camellias, and oleanders blossom in 
my gardens. My state flower is the magnolia blossom. 


_ My groves of orange and citron are vocal with the music 


of the mocking-bird. I have rice-fields, sugar, and cot- 
ton plantations, and great oak, pine, and cypress forests. 
And in my large city—-New Orleans—there is the fatnous 
old tuilding—the Cabildo—where the transfer of the 


*‘ Louisiana Purchase was made to America in 1803. 


11. Second pupil—Arkansas.—I also live in the South- 
land, for I am Arkansas. I have 6,000,000 acres of rich 
cotton lands, peach and apple orchards, and great vine- 
yards. My watermelons and cantajoupes are liked by 
the Northern people; and I have imany visitors, for 
100,000 invalids come every year to my waters of healing 
at Hot Springs. My state flower is the apple-blossom. 

12. Third pupil—Missouri.—I am known as Missouri. 
They call me the “Iron State.” I have many flowers on 
my prairies but no state flower yet. I own great herds 
of cattle, and droves of horses and mules. My mines 
of iron. zinc, and lead are very rich. Out of my sands 
the best glass is made. I raise more poultry than any 
other state. And my great city—sSt. Louis—where the 
Exposition is to be held, was only a little fur-trading 
post in Laclede’s day; but now it is a large city cover- 
ing sixty-two and a half square miles, and with more 
than 575,000 neople. 

15. Fourth pupil—Kansas.—My nickname is_ the 
“Garden of the West,” and I am proud of it. I am Kan- 
sas. My state flower is the sunflower. My wheat fields 
are the pride of the Mississipi valley. I have 20,000,000 
fruit trees in my orchard. My- Ben Davis apples are 
the finest of their kind anywhere. My herds of cattle 
are almost countless, and they have the rich alfalfa 
meadows to graze in. And then | have mines of coal 
and zinc, and a great bed of salt 200 miles long, and 
sixty miles broad. And I havenearly 10,000 schools, and 
6000 churches. 

i4 Fifth pupil—Nebraska.—My name means “Water 
Valley,” because I have great rivers, like the Missouri, 
the Platte, and the Niobrara. I love my rolling prai- 
ries, and my glorious prairie sunsets. My plains are 
gorgeous with flowers. My state flower is the golden 
rod. In my state garden there grows the finest corn, 
and thesugar-beet. And you could not number my cattle. 
With me, it is not cattle on a thousand hills, but a 
thousand cattle on one hill. My big city is Omaha, and 
my beautiful capital is Lincoln, Come and spend an 
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autumn with me, and see how I live in glorious sun- 
shine. 

15. Sixth pupil—Iowa.—My home is tucked in be- 
tween the Mississipi and the Missouri. I breathe the 
rich air of what Longfellow in his “Evangeline” calls 
“the wonderful, beautiful prairies.” My state flower 
is the wild rose. I amlowa. People call me the “Hawk- 
eye State”; is it because I am so wide-awake? I have 
no hills, no rocks, no swamps. But I have cattle by the 
million, and corn is my king. From my creameries 
comes the sweetest of butter for the bread of the hungry 
Hast. In early days I had no trees, but now I have love- 
ly orchards of apples and plums and cherries. And the 
bees gather tons of honey for me every year from my 
prairie flower-garden. 

16. Seventh pupil—Minnesota.—The primal springs 
of the mighty Mississippi are in my domain, for I am 
Minnesota. I believe my name means “Sky-tinted 
water.” Iam also called the “North-Star State.” 
I own seven’ thousand beautiful lakes, and 
about my lakes, and in my deep white-pine woods, 
there grows the pretty moccasin flower, or lady’s slip- 
per, which is my state flower. In my Red river valley 
I have vast wheat fields; and my flour mills at the 
Falls of St, Anthony are the finest in the world. And I 
have cities of which I am proud, Duluth on the greatest 
of the great lakes, and my “Twin Cities’—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, on the Mississippi. 

17. Eighth pupil--North Dakota.—I come from the 
Canadian border, and from the banks of the Red river 
and the Missouri. On my naturally treeless viains the 
wild rose grows so profusely that I made it my state 
flower. I bear an Indian name—Dakota, but some peo- 
ple know me as the “Sioux State,” because most of my 
Indian subjects belong to the Sioux iribe. My bonanza 
wheat farms are as large as any in the world. My great 
herds of cattle graze along the Missouri. My mines of 
lignite coal can supply the whole country for centuries, 
if it falls short of fuel; and next to Nebraska, more of 
my people can read and write than any other state in 
the Union. 

18. Ninth pupil—South Dakota.—I am a twin state, 
for I was born the same day as my sister on the north. 
I am South Dakota, the “Coyote State.” I own great 
plains towards the sunrise, and great hills towards the 
sunset. I have the finest flax fields, and 1! may some 
day choose the pretty blue blossom of the fiax for my 
state flower. My Black Hills section is rich in gold 
mines, in the best tin ore, and many other minerals. 
And in the caves of the hills are stalactites, that when 
sawn and polished are almost as beautiful as Mexican 
onyx. 

19. Tenth pupil—Colorado.—I happen to be the 
“Centennial State,” Colorado, for I was made a state 
the year that the Union celebrated the hundredth anni- 
versary of its independence. On my eastern prairie 
lands I have great herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
And flowers are there in rich profusion, but out of them 
I choose the purple columbine as my state flower. I am 
busy growing Kocky Ford cantaloupes for the eastern 
cities, and sugar beets for the mills. Of my lofty moun- 
tains I am naturally proud, for I have 116 peaks that 
are more than 13,000 feet high. and among them I have 
lovely natural parks like the Garden of the Gods. 
Sometimes I think I have as fine mountain scenery as 
Switzerland. And then the rich mines of gold and sil- 
ver in my mountain veins make me feel wealthy. 

20. Eleventh pupil—Wyoming.—I come from the re- 
gion of snowy mountains and sunny plains, and every 
thing good is to be found there. I am Wyoming. I am 
only thirteen years old yet, and I have not yet been given 
a pleasant nickname, and have no state flower. But 
young as 1 am, I have some things worth having. I am 
a shepherdess, and have 5,000,000 sheep. And I have 
360,000 cattle. And then I have mines of gold, silver, 
tin, and Bessemer-steel ore. And I have famous petro- 
leum oil wells. But my “Yellowstone park” is my chief 
treasure. It is one of the Nation’s playgrounds, and a 
large one it is, 2,300,000 acres. And it is as beautiful as 
anything on earth, with mountains, and cataracts, and 
canons, and geysers, that are the ccnstant delight of 
tourists, and the constant despair of artists. 

21. Twelfth pupil—Montana—I, ioo, come: from the 
mountains and plains of the North, for I am Montana. 
In my domain are many streams. Three of them—the 
Jefferson, the Madison, and the Gallatin—unite to form 
the mighty Missouri, whose waters will flow over 6(09 
miles before they will mingle in the Gulf. I am called 
the “Bonanza State,’ because so many have become rich 
through my great mines of silver and copper. But I do 
a little farming too, for 300,000 horses, 1,000,000 cattle, 
and 6,000,000 sheep pasture on my wide-stretching 
Plains. My possessions are as large as two and a half 


New Englands, and I am busy getting them settled. But 





I have had time to plant half-a-million apple trees, and 
to choose the bitter root as my state flower. 

22. Thirteenth pupil—Indian Territory.—I have the 
honor of being the Indian Territory, and a beautiful 
prairie home is mine. My farm is only half as large as 
it used to be, for the whites have taken half of it away 
from me. But I have some fine cotton lands, and wheat 
lands left, and they yield me large crops. Great streams 
flow past my -doors—-the Arkansas, the Red, and the 
Canadian. I have many tribes of Redmen to look after, 
but many of them, like the Cherokees, the Creeks, and 
Seminoles, are quite civilized, and have very fine schcols 
and churches. Sometimes I feel afraid that the whites 
will take my home away from me; but surely the gov- 
ernment will not allow them to do it. I almost forgot 
to tell you that my state flower is the mistletce. 

23. Fourteenth pupil—Oklahoma Territory.—My 
name is Oklahoma, which is the Indian for “Beautiful 
Land.” And mineisa beautiful land. At onetime of the 
year it seems all pink with peach blossoms, at another 
all golden with grain, and at another all white with cot- 


‘ton. I have been a territory only fourteen years, but I 


have 400,000 people to look after already. They have 
some fine cities, and excellent schools, and public li- 
braries. The first gir] that was born in my territory is 
not yet out of short dresses, and yet my people are send- 
ing articles of trade to every market of the world. And 
they are very rich in cattle and corn and cotton fields. 
Sometimes the outside people speak of my territory as 
the “Equality State,” but just why, I do not know. I 
suppose that some day congress will admit us as a state. 


FINALE: THE MARCH PAST. 


As a close to the exercise have the fourteen pupils 
marcb around the room or hall, in the order in which 
the states were admitted into the Union. 

The order would be as follows: 1—Louisiana; 2—Mis- 
souri; 3—Indian Territory; 4—Arkansas; 5—Iowa; 6— 
Minnesota; 7—Kansas; 8—Nebraska: 9—Colorado; 10— 
North PDakota;*11—South Dakota; 12—Montana; 13— 
Oklahoma; 14—Wyoming. 

Then let the fourteen gather on the platform and form 
in a crescent about a young lady dressed to represent 
Columbia, who will have a United States flag in her 
hand. 

At a signal given by Columbia, all the fourteen pro- 
duce and wave a little flag, and lead in the singing of 
“America.” 





*These should walk together, as they were twins. 





“RESPECTIVE” IN SHAKESPHARE. 





This word occurs three times in the poet’s writings, 
and in three different senses, which will be apparent to 
any one examining the passages. The best dictionaries 
give the meanings. Let us notice the instances. The 
first is in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act IV., scene 
4, where Julia is lamenting that Proteus has transferred 
his affections to Silvia. She compares herself with her 
rival as to her hair, eyes, and forehead, and thinking 
that the comparison is favorable to herself, adds: — 


“What should it be that he respects in her, 
But I can make respective in myself, 
If this fond love were not a blinded god?” 


Here the definition is: 
spectable.”’ 

Another instance is in “Romeo and Juliet,” Act III., 
scene 1. Tybalt has slain Mercutio. Romeo meets Ty- 
balt and exclaims:— 


“Worthy of respect; or, re- 


“Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio slain! 
Away to heaven, respective lenity.” 


Defined here, “Characterized by respect for special 
persons; partial” that Tybalt is living and Mercutio 
dead. 


A third instance is in “The Merchant of Venice,” Act 
V., scene 1. Nerissa is chiding Gratiano for giving away 
the ring that she had given him. She says: “You 
should have been respective, and have kept it.” 
Here, according to the dictionary, it means, “Observ- 
ing, or noting with attention; regardful; hence, careful, 
circumspect.” 

No study is more effective than this, either for under- 
standing and remembering Shakespeare, or for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of words. This is what I call 
the Charles Sumner method of studying, as it said in his 
Life by Mr. Harsha that in literature he read all author- 
ities and references. The effect of such study was appar- 
ent in the frequency of the literary allusions in all his 
speeches and writings. 


Boston, R. L. Perkins, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


MANCHURIA, THE LAND OF “HE PURE.” 


When China built the Great Wall, it was io separate 
and protect her own territory from Mongolia and Man- 
churia. In the course of centuries, however, both these 
sections were incorporated in her vast empire. Her 
dragon-flag was borne victoriously northwards to the 
Amur river. 

But at the same time the Manchus had changed the 
dynasty of China, and had firmly seated representatives 
of their own race on the imperial throne, from which 
they have never since heen dislodged. 

At the time of the recent Boxer uprising, all the na- 
tions accounted Manchuria one of the many provinces 
of the Flowery Kingdom. But Russia took advantage 
of that unfortunate event to settle herself in Manchuria 
and find her way at last toa commanding port on 
the Yellow Sea. True, she promised the other nations to 
withdraw her forces from that province at a specified 
date; but when the date arrived she refused to retire 

as she had solemnly engaged, and advanced the flimsi- 
est pretexts for breaking her faith with China and the 
other nations. And it was this dishonorable action that 
led Japan to fiery but futile protest; and then to fling 
her gauntlet down at Russia’s daring foot. 

Manchuria means primarily the land of the Manchus. 
Manchu is a self-chosen word to denote their race. It 
means “pure.” But what they meant by the choice of 
such an appellation for themselves is not easily deter- 
mined. 

Manchuria is the extreme north-easterly portion of 
China. It protrudes itself apparently into Southern Si- 
beria in much the same way as Maine thrusis itself in- 
to Canada. On the Pacific littoral Siberia skirts it much 
as New Brunswick does Maine. 

its area is about 380,000 square miles. It is as large 
as six New Englands. It is as large as Texas, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and Vermont combined. 

Its pepulation is estimated at 22,000,000. That is 
equivalent to the population of all New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and South Carolina, 

The surface is chiefly mountainous, with peaks 
ranging from 3,000 to 8,000 feet in Teight. Yet there are 
great alluvial lands along the Liao river in the south, 
and along the Sungari river in the north. 

These valleys are marvelously rich, producing abun- 
dant crops of cereals, millet, the indigo plant, and 
oleaginous beans—the oil of which forms the staple ex- 
port of Manchuria. 

The hill and mountain surfaces are clad in magnifi- 
cent forests of pine, walnut, oak, and elm. Timber for 
Chinese junks, and of the most durable quality, is eas- 
ily obtained. 

Ginseng-—a medicinal root, and supposed to possess 
peculiar and almost miraculous virtues—is gathered in 
large quantities. So great is the demand for it, that it 
frequently brings anywhere from $50 to 3100 an ounce. 
It is worth much more than its weight in gold. 

There are rich mines of iron, coal, silver and gold; 
but the mining of the richer minerals is well-nigh pro- 
hibited. 

The climate is healthy, though the extremes of tem- 
perature are very great, ranging all the way from 40 de- 
grees below zero in winter, to 90 degrees in the shade 
in summer. 

The province is dotted over with flourishing villages 
and market towns, while some of the cities—Moukden, 
Kirin, etc.—are perfect hives of industry. The outside 
nations have come to know the value of the commercial 
possibilities with Manchuria, and hence their constant 
insistence for ‘‘the open door” in trade. 

In this demand the United States has been very promi- 
nent, and its commercial possibilities led Secretary 
Hay to move so expeditiously of late to secure open 
ports in Manchuria throvgh a treaty with China; a 
movement which Russia deeply disliked, but which she 
did not care to openly antagonize. 

When the whole question of Manchuria is considered, 
with its busy marts and commercial possibilities, with 
its better access to the sea than Vladivostok could ever 
promise, it is little wonder that Russia should wish to 
make it her own. If in the fortunes, or misfortunes, of 
war, Russia should be compelled to evacuate Port Ar- 
thur frst, and Manchuria, subsequently, it would be 
about the bitterest experience she ever had. When she 
deflected the railway line at Harbin, to carry it south- 
ward through the Liao-tung peninsula, she deliberately 
calculated on the ultimate possession of Manchur‘a. 
But whether she calculated with or withont her host, 
future events alone can reveal, 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-5. 


Unless aesthetic culture improves the ethical cul- 
ture, it is of slight value. 


No teacher. can afford to minimize the value of 
attention to the conduct and character of children. 


St. Paul’s educational] peace and prosperity is a 
Juxury after the long years when she was on the 
firing line. 


One hundred and fifty Canadian teachers will 
spend May 23, 4, and 5 in Boston. This is to take 
the place of their usual May convention. 


The student is a “listener,” and much depends 
upon his attitude of mind. Putting 4 child in the 
right mental attitude is of the greatest importance. 


It is not sufficient to spur children on to temporal 
success, no more is it enough to stimulate them to 
crankiness. There is an indispensable balance to be 
aimed at. 


A good life is the sum of all good as the aim of 
the schoo]. It is not an obedient boy merely, nor a 
scholarly boy, nor a wide-awake boy in school that 
we seek, but a boy who leads a good life, and will, as 


a man, lead a good life. 


The choice of Dr. J. F. Millspaugh of Winona as 
president of the Los Angeles normal school is subh- 
ject for congratulations all round—except for Min- 
nesota. here is no more desirable normal school 
to be called to and no man could better fit the place. 


The whole natural tendency of literature is 
toward moral as well as culture improvement. 
Whenever it is otherwise, it has to be promoted 
downward. A vicious mind may seek its own low 


plane of reading, but usually it is the fiendishness 
of some vile mind that promotes the selling and 
reading of bad books. The school must warn as 
well as guard against this. 

The Chicago Record-Herald has this despatch 
from an Indiana city, under date of Thursday, March 
3: “Bound to a rail and carried through the streets 
by his boy pupils, John Leters, superintendent of the 
public schools here, took part involunitarily in a stu- 
dents’’ celebration of his marriage, which took place 
last night. His bride, who was Miss Nellie Hawkins, 
was treated in the same way by the girls of the 
school, a ladder being her throne during the parade. 
The students cheered as they passed through the 
streets. The bride and bridegroom took the cele- 
bration good-naturedly, and school was dismissed 
for the day.” 

This may be pedagogical and culturable, but if so, 
it is most desirable that this kind of pedagogy and 
culture be not telegraphed broadcast. One can but 
wonder whether it would have made any difference if 
the bride and groom had not taken it good na- 
turedly. 
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THE MODERN STYLE OF LIE. 





“A thief,” says Eeclesiasticus, “is better than a 
men that is accustomed to lie.” I am indebted to 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding for calling atten- 
tion to this phrasing of a notable truth. 

It may not be more fashionable to lie just now, 
but it does seem more fashionable to lie about one’s 
business associates for the purpose of injuring others 
and helping themselves. The deliberate, vicious, 
notorious falsehoods that one hears about pub- 
lishers. for instance, are worse in spirit and in pur- 
pose than would be deliberate thievery. It is not 
good “agency work” any more than good morals. 
The time has come to stop this species of vice even 
at some personal sacrifice. 








WHOLESOME EXERCISE UNDER THE 
WIDE SKY. 

Sarah Louise Arnold is always saying the wise 
thing at the right time, and this was never more 
true than when she says: “Wholesome exercise, in 
the free air, under the wide sky, is the best medicine 
for body and spirit.” Let every teacher appreciate 
and appropriate this truth. Let women teachers es- 
pecially train themselves to take “wholesome exer- 
cise, in the free air, under the wide sky.” President 
Eliot of Harvard tells how he and Mrs. Eliot get 
such wholesome exercise. He says:— 

“Mrs. Eliot and I find bicycling am agreeable and 
wholesome form of outdoor exercise. We can get 
fresher air, and see more of the country in a given 
number of minutes on our wheels than we could in 
walking. The bicycle is not a plaything which may 
or may not be in fashion, but a useful mechanism 
of high and permanent value.” With such examples 
every teacher should be inspired to follow their ex- 
amples. 





PEAKSE FOR MILWAUKEE. 


The choice of Carroll G. Pearse for Milwaukee is 
a greater triumph for reform than at first appears. 
The sub-committee after limitless inquiries settled 
upon five men. ‘T’hese they reduced to two before 
seeing any of them, and the two were Blodgett of 
Syracuse, and Pearse of Omaha. Blodgett was sent 
for and was shown the town, and the wise men and 
women thereof. A week later Mr. Pearse was given 
the same honor, but Mr. Blodgett had many ad- 
vantages by being first, and the sub-committee 
united on him, but not with any reflection wpon Mr. 
Pearse, and when it was found that he could be 
elected they readily substituted him. 

Mr. Pearse has earned this distinction. He is a 


thorough-going school man. He has done nothing 


but school work. He has come up from a very smal! 
superintendency to one of the best second-grade 


cities in Nebraska, and thence to the one great posi- 
tion in the siate, and he has filled that to the limit 
for many years, and has had the support of all of the 
best men and women in the city, and has triumphed 
over every kind of ringster that has sought his dis- 
comfiture. He is easily among the first half-dozen 
superintendents in the country. Everybody is sorry 
for Mr. Blodgett, who deserved to succeed after the 
distinction shown him by the sub-committee, but if 
that was impossible he will rejoice with us all that it 
was in no sense a victory for the anti-reform forces. 








OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience is a vice or a virtue according as it is 
interpreted and applied. Obedience is not servility, 
cannot represent slavery, and yet this is the ordi- 
nary view taken of it. Olbedience in its root element 
is merely respect for authority. You may obey in 
the highest sense when not domg what you are told 
or in doing what you are told not to do. A father 
says to his son: “Take down the pasturé bars at 5 
o'clock.” At 5 o’clock some wild steers, escaped 
from a drove, are rushing back and forth along the 
street, demoralizing the domestic cattle, and the lad 
does not let down the bars as directed. Nor does he 
do it for a half hour after. He does what his father 
desired, but ne did not do what his father directed. 
A half-witted cr servile boy might have obeyed, and 
great harm would have followed. The child re- 
spected the wisdom and authority of his father, and 
had no spirit of disobedience, for he obeyed in spirit 
rather than in the-letter. 

Obedience must be understood to be in essence 
respect for authority, affectionate respect requiring 
one’s most intelligent obedience, not a mere routine 
service. It must come from both head and heart, 
and not merely by the hands. In the final analysis, 
obedience is a matter of one’s own inner life, is the 
yielding of passion to reason, of the lower to the 
higher sense. This is what education leads to ulti- 
mately. 








THE MISCHIEF OF MISINFORMATION. 

The mischief-making of unintentional and in- 
tentional misinformatiori has never been better, or 
worse, illustrated than in Chicago for the past few 
months, and especially early this month. Superin- 
tendent Cooley and Miss Haley are two great 
leaders who ought to work in full sympathy. The 
schools and school progress need both of them, and 
vet it has been all too apparent that the greatest suc- 
cess of each was liable to be seriously hindered by 
mischief-makers, falsely styled “friends.” 

These fears were fully realized on March 3, when 
Mr. Cooley publicly accused Miss Haley of false- 
hood. The following communication which ap- 
peared in the Sunday papers of March 6 is suffi- 
ciently explanatory:— 

Chicago, March 5.—T'o the Editor: In the Reeord- 
Herald of Thursday, March 3, I am quoted—and 
quoted correctly—as saying that “Miss Haley’s testi- 
mony that the records were falsified in the interest 
of myself or of any of the district superintendenits 
is false.” I made this statement on the authority of 
the evening papers and of friends, but I find, on a 
careful examination of the evidence as taken down 
by the court stenographer, that nothing like this 
was said by Miss Haley. I regret the injustice done 
Miss Haley by my statement, and I shall appreciate 
it as a favor if you will print this correction in the 
Record-Herald to-morrow, the 6th inst. 

KE. G. Cooley, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

It would be interesting to Ihave the names of the 
“friends” who falsified. If this public exposure 
of the “friends” who have been doing alarming mis- 
chief in Chicago could only undo the mischief they 
have wrought, it would be worth while. 








THE TAMING PROCESS. 


. 
wee 


Education consists of inspiring and taming. ‘The 
two processes and activities are called for daily, al- 
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most hourly. There are some children so well bal- 
anced that there is slight occasion to tone them 
down, but no school] is wholly lacking in boys and 
girls so irascible, erratic, fiery, coarse, or vulgar 
that they need special treatment of a tamable 
nature, so to speak. 

The taming process may be through diverting the 
attention, subdting the temper, or breaking the 
spirit. The latter is wise only in an emergency. 
Whether to divert or subdue depends much upon the 
disposition of the child and .upon the occasion. 
Taken in season it is almost invariably best to 
divert the attention, but when the stage of violence 
has been reached it is often impossible to do this. 
A child becomes much like a horse that has taken 
the bit in his teeth, in which control is impossible 
without heroic action. ‘ 

In anticipation of such emergencies the school 
should always be kept in hand. Physical exercises 
in which the teacher is the leader, director, and 
guide, and in which each child has to move in har- 
mony with others, is in itself a noble harmonizing 
and taming process. If the child in question sings; 
that is even better, because the vibration of the en- 
tire body under the sway of a stimulating melody 
has a taming effect. If neither is available because 
of traditional prejudices, then any concert. exercise 
in which the entire school is standing has a mellow- 
ing. harmonizing influence, even if it is no more 
than a spirited counting of odd or even numbers to 
500 and back, or even so trifling an exercise as re- 
peating the alphabet forward and backward. Of 
course, the concert recitation of a noble poem or 
oration is more spirited. Every day should see some 
exercise used primarily for its taming effect by the 
unifying of the thought and action with the teacher 
as the directive force. 





THE THREH-DAY TRIP. 





! frequently get a three-day trip on the train, and 
it is a luxury and almost a necessity to me. You are 
away from all interruption, well settled in a com- 
fortable Pullman, with a section all to one’s self with 
table, books, stationery, with nothing to hurry you, 
with no decisions to make, with the right to lie back 
and take a nap without Jeaving your writing desk, 
waking up fresh and rested with your desk and work 
awaiting you, with no telephone to call, no tele- 
graph boy to enter, no mail to come, no appointment 
to keep, no copy io be called for, no consultation pos- 
sible. My, whaf luxury! 

But the best of it is that you get things “done 
wp” and off your hands. Does everybody have some 
piece of work, or several pieces, that he don’t do, 
that the dreads to do, some letters that he has 
neglected till he don’t like to see them come to the 
surface in the shuffle? Just why this work and these 
letters are neglected ‘he cannot say, but they are, 
and they irritate. It takes a three-days’ trip to clean 
them all up. Nothing irritates now. There is no 
longer any desire to neglect. After a mid-morning 
or mid-afternoon nap, it is a luxury to throw off a 
bit of such work, and then feel so thankful that it 
is done. 


Best of all, a man comes out of a three-days’ trip’ 


with more good resolutions than he ever enjoys at 
any other time. Good resolutions are a luxury if 
you only indulge in them every two or three months. 
They are never a luxury if you make them when you 
are in a scrape, literary or otherwise, but always if 
you make them when you are regretting nothing, 
fearing nothing, hoping all things. Good eating, 
good sleeping, with mind-your-own-business people 
about you but not a part of you, with all the work 
you want 40 do, with nothing to do that you don’t 
want to do, with ne time when anything has to be 
done, with a whole half-day on “Plato’s Republic,” 
and another browsing in all the ten best monithilies 
of England and America! If there is a greater lux- 
ury than a three-days’ trip I don’t know where to 
look for it. And then you are not losing or wasting 
time. You are getting there and having a deal of 
comfort and no effort. 


THE WHEK IN REVIEW. 


The scene of interest in the naval operations in 
the Far East has shifted during the week from Port 
Arthur to Viadivostok. On Sunday, a Japanese 
squadron appeared off Vladivostok, and running in 
within five miles of shore, bombarded the fortifica- 
tions for three-quarters of an hour, without doing 
any damage, and then sailed away. It has been 
hovering around in that vicinity since, and several 
times it has been reported to have come into col- 
lision with the Russian Vladivostok squadron. Its 
intentions are somewhat mysterious, but it is prob- 
able that its bombardment was chiefly for the pur- 
pose of drawing the enemy’s fire and finding out the 
location of his batteries and ships. The Russians, 
however, did not reply to the atitack, so that this end 
was not gained. Whether the Japanese overtake and 
destroy the Russian squadron or keep it shut wp at 
Vladivostok they accomplish their main purpose of 
covering the movements of their transports and the 
concentration of their troops. 

* * % 

The lynching of a negro murderer at Springfield, 
Ohio, Monday night, and the promiscuous incendi- 
arism and rioting the next night, are painful re- 
minders that race antagonisms and savagery are not 
altogether matters of latitude. The scenes in this 
northern city rival in ignorant and reckless ferocity 
those which have been enacted in southern towns. 
The victim of the mob’s violence was not charged 
with “the usual crime,” but with plain murder, the 
killing of a policeman. T’he sheriff lectured the 
crowd when it appeared at the jail, but did not fire 
a shot or lift a hand to defend his prisoner. The 
moh teok the negro from the jail, shot him to death 
in the jail yard, and then hung his dead body to a 
tree and riddled it with bullets. Emiboldened by its 
immatnity, the next night the mob reassemibled wiith: 
the avowed purpose of burning the negro quarters 
on the levee; and burned negro houses and made 
targets of fleeing negroes precisely as it might have 
done in Texas or Arkansas. Several companies of 
state militia were called out to repress the mob and 
restore order. Ihe incident closely parallels that at 
Kvansville, Indiana, several months ago. 

* * £ 

The leaders of the United Mine Workers have 
been in conference with the operators during the 
week at Indianapolis, to arrange differences regard- 
ing the scale to be signed in the bituminous fields 
in which the existing scale expires April 1. The 
operators insisted upon a reduction of 15 per centt., 
and the mine workers stood out for a renewal of the 
present scale. A compromise was finally accepted by 
the representatives of the mine workers on a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent. By vote of the national conven- 
tion, the question of accepting this reduction will he 
submitted to the locals March 15, and the result 
wil] be announced two days later: It is generally ex- 
pected that a strike will be averted, especially as 
President Mitchell is strongly in favor of the com- 
promise. It is certainly to be hoped thiat pacific 
counsels may prevail, for there are 190,000 workers 
in the districts affected, and there would be a chance 
of the movement extending still farther, if they 
were to go out. . . ° 

The Senate committee on privileges and elee- 
tions has been taking testimiony in the case of Sena- 
tor Smoot, one of the twelve apostles of the Mormon 
church, whom it is proposed to unseat because of his 
identification with that hody. It is not charged that 
Smoot is personally a polygamist, as was Roberts, 
who was expelled from the House on that ground; 
but that, by reason of his high place in the Mormon 
hierarchy, he is responsible for the lawlessness dis- 
plaved by other Mormons. President Smith of the 
Mormon church was under examination for several] 
davs. He showed entire candor. He is the husband 
of five wives, and the father of forty-two children, 
eleven of whom have been born since 1890, the year 
when the Mormon church, under pressure from the 
civil authorities, suspended the article authorizing 
plural marriages. President Smith admits that he 
has violated the law, although he professes not to 
have flaunted his violations of it, but he took his 


risks, as he expresses it, rather than abandon 
polygamous relations. He insists, however, that the 
Mormon authorities have not celebrated any plural 
marriages since 1890. 

* * * 

Some stir has been occasioned in Congress by the 
publication of the documents furnished by ithe Post- 
master-general in reply to a resolution calling for the 
investigation of the connection of congressmen with 
postal irregularities. About half the members of 
Congress are in the list as having made recom- 
mendations for increase of clerk hire or in connec- 
tion with rentals and leases. In several instances 
there have been at least technical violations of the 
law, in that congressmen have had a personal in- 
terest in property which was leased for postal pur- 
poses; but in a large number of cases nothing more 
serious is shown than that congressmen good- 
naturedly passed on to the department suggestions 
of local postal officials. It is a narrow line which 
separates legitimate from illegitimate “influence” in 
the relations between congressmen and the depart- 
ments, but a careful scrutiny of these documents 
discloses no grave scandal. 

* * * 

The criminal chamber of the French- Court of 
Cassation has granted the appeal of Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus for a revision of his trial at Rennes. There 
is therefore a prospect that tardy justice will be done 
to that long-sutfering man. Among the new facis 
brought to the attention of the court, impelling it to 
this conclusion, is the discovery that one of the in- 
criminating netes upon which the prosecution had 
relied, which was signed “D” when presented, had 
originally been signed “T,” the change having clearly 
been made hy an enemy of Dreyfus, in order to 
make the note point to him; and that another docu- 
ment which figured prominently in the prosecution 
was a fabrication throughout, having been written 
while Dreyfus was a prisoner on Devil’s Island. As 
to the document adduced against Dreyfus, which 
was represented to have been annotated by the Ger- 
man emperor, not an atom of evidence to sustain sts 
genuineness was discovered. There seems little 
doubt that Dreyfus will be wholly cleared. As to 
the chief conspirators against him, Henry is a sui- 
cide, and Esterhazy a wandering vagabond, but 
there must have been others. 

. * * 

There are disquieting rumors as to the health of 
Joseph Chamberlain. He is not the man to pause 
mid-way in a great fight without good reason; but 
recently he dropped ‘his leadership of the fiscal cam- 
paign, or left it to take care of itself, and started 
hurriedly upon a trip to Egypt. Now it is reported 
that he shows signs of a mental breakdown. The 
reporis are not credited by his friends, yet they 
manifest uneasiness about him, and it would not be 
surprising if there were some foundation for the 
rumors. Mr. Chamberlain will be sixty-eight next 
July, which is an age at which most men begin to 
think of taking in sail rather than of entering on 
new undertakings. He has been under a constant 
strain of responsibility for years; and for months he 
has taken the initiative and borne the brunt of the 
most exciting campaign which England has wit- 
nessed for a generation. It would be a marvel if he 


did not break down. 
ce ok bo 


The European parliaments are not lacking for on 
citement. In the House of Commons the ministry 8 
majority has been cut down to 46 in defeating a 
motion flatly censuring the ministers for encourag- 
‘no the protective tariff agitation. In France, M. 
Combes is pushing relentlessly his measures for sup- 
pressing all the schools taught by religious congre- 
cations, but has been menaced with danger from a 
new quarter, in an agitation over the navy. In Cer- 
many, the Socialists have been vehemently opposing 
the government and criticising the Kaiser with a 
boldness born of their successes at the polls. In 
Austria, the Reichsrath has reassembled, but its 
work is completely blocked still by the old feuds, 
and the Premier in his opening address took a very 
gloomy view of the political prospect. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE, 


SOUTHWORTH-STONE ARITHMETIC. A _ Rational 
Method. ‘Three-Book Series. Each book in two parts. 
Book I., Lower Grades; Book II., Intermediate Grades; 
Book III., Advanced Grades. By Gordon A. South- 
worth, superintendent Somerville, Mass., John C. 
Stone, Michigan Normal School, Ypsilanti. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn. 

This is an admirable series of arithmetics. That is 
easily said. The designation is justified by certain easily 
diseernible facts. 

First. It is a six-grade series published as three books. 
This has the advantage of close grading, which is thor- 
oughly well done, and of substantial character, as each 
book is worth while. 

Second. The books are made wiih never failing atten- 
tion to the fact that they must be taught by busy 
teachers with many other branches and all kinds of chil- 
dren. Rarely has there been such distinct evidence of 
charity for teachers and such appreciation of the limi- 
tations of conditions. 

Third. They are also made for results, for knowledge 
of the subject, for accuracy and rapidity in processes so 
far as is feasible with children of varying mental and 
mathematical capacity. 

Fourth. The editor of the Journal of Education has 
never known the work of any superintendent so thor- 
oughly as that of the senior author. Every chi'd in h's 
home has had Mr. Southworth either as a teacher, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent, and he has served upon tus 
school board that Mr. Southworth was serving, and the 
results, notably in arithmetic, have uniformly been 
praiseworthy. He has taught or supervised the teaching 
of arithmetic skilfully for a third of a century to my 
knowledge. 

Fifth. He has made two previous ser‘es of arithmetics, 
both of which have had large use based on the appre- 
ciation of teachers, so that he comes to th‘s work re- 
markably well equipped. 

Sixth. The junior author has high professional train- 
ing and experience in theorizing about teaching arith- 
metic, and in telling cthers how to do it. 

I have no disposition to attempt to say how they have 
done it. There is nothing startling in the methods, 
manner, or devices. The old material has been win- 
nowed, and the new features are modestly presented. If 

you are looking for curiosities go elsewhere; if you want 
all the old things and none of the new, waste no time on 
these books, but if you merely wish your children to 
work intelligently in number without taking an un- 
reasonable amount of time, it is worth your while to 
companion with Southworth and Stone until you under- 
stand what they have done and how well they have 
done it. 

GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS. Selections by G. C. 
Macaulay, Trinity College, Cambridge, England. Ox- 
ford, England: Clarendon Press. 250 pp. 

With the thought that Chaucer did not compietely 
represent the literature of England of the fourteenth 
century, the anthor gives us in this book the famous 
work of Gower, who, he thinks, represents even better 
than Chaucer the average literary ability of that period. 

-The Confessio Amantis is a marvelous revelation in 
quaint early English of the workings of Love. But at 
the same time it treats of morals as they were then 
understood. The original work consisted of a prologue 
and eight books, and was strung cut to 34,000 lines. 

The author wisely deems selections from this colossal 

poem sufficient for our busy day, and has chosen well in 

giving us the best of Gower’s love stories. 


MORALS AND MANNERS, OR ELEMENTS OF CHAR- 


ACTER AND CONDUCT. By William J. . Shearer, 
Ph. D., Elizabeth, N. J. New York: Richardson, 
Smith & Co. Cloth. 218 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


It is needless for the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion to say what he thinks of the need of greater atten- 
tion to “Morals and Manners” in the schoo’s, as scarcely 
an issue of the paper goes forth in these days without 
some reference to it, directly or indirectly. Neverthe- 
less, it may be said again that the schools must find the 
time and develop the ways and means of instilling toth 
morals and manners, the highest and the best of both, 
upon the children in the schools. 

Training in morals and manners is of greater impor- 
tance to the individual, as well as to the state, than is a 
knowledge of the common branches, nevertheless little 
attention is given to systematic instruction in theze sub- 
jects. Acts involving moral questions are of frequent 
occurrence. Facts learned may or may not be used, but 
moral acts are performed almost every minute of the 
day; especially is this the case in school. To the one in 
tellectual act we give much attention. To moral acts we 
give but little. Moral acts are not only the most fre 


quent, but they are also the most important. Other acts 
may determine reputation. Moral acts establish charac- 
ter. Other acts may seem to aid to success. Moral acts 


make certain the highest success. Learning may benefit 
only its possessor. Correct moral habits will be of bene- 
fit to many others also. Moral acts are not only the 
most frequent and most important, but they are also 
most difficult to instill. It is comparatively easy to teach 
most children the fundamental facts of any subject. It 
is a far more ditficult undertaking to teach them what is 
right and train them to do right because it is right, and 
to ayoid the wrong because it is wrong. If moral action; 
are most frequent, most important, and most difficult, 
surely there is good reason for urging that the elements 
of morals be taught systematically to every child. 

It will not do to argue that morals cannot be taught 
except by the unconscious influence of example. To 


know what is right and wrong is a necessary condition 
of selecting the right and rejecting the wrong. Without 
The ideas of 


this knowledge there can be no moral act. 





right and wrong, held by all children, and by not a few 
grown people, are much confused. It, therefore, seems 
our highest duty to see to it that children are system- 
atically given that information which will enable them 
to recognize the right. Manners rank only second to 
morals as an element in personality. Manners, indeed, 
act more quickly than morals in our intercourse with 
others, as they at once attract or repel. It is unfortu- 
nate when a good and trustworthy character is marred 
by rude manners. Success in life is hindered by these 
grave faults, even when all the underlying qualities are 
noble. Attention to the rules that make the daily road 
of life pleasanter to travel, and obedience to the social 
code which regulates our intercourse with others, give an 
attractiveness that frequently outranks talent or knowl- 
edge. They must not be neglected, but should be made 
part of the regular instruction. - 

Dr. Shearer’s bceok meets all of the necessities of the 
case in regard to both morals and manners better than 
any book that has come from the modern press. It is 
courageous, explicit, and clear. It is interesting, even in- 
spiring. It has purpose without moralizing. It is good 
without being goodish. There is no longer any excuse 
for not having morals and manners definitely taught in 
the schools. 


A MODERN SCHOOL. By Professor Paul H. Hanus, of 
Harvard. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 306 pp. Price $1.25. 

This is a book of nine essays that have appeared in 
various important publications. It contains these 
papers: “The Academy and the Public High School’; 
“Two Contemporary Problems in Education’; “A Six- 
year High School Programme”; “The School and the 
Home”; “Our Faith in Education”; “Obstacles to Edu- 
cational Progress”; “Education as a University Study 
and the Professional Training of College-bred Teachers”; 
“Graduate Testimony on the Elective System.” 

Like everything which Professor Hanus does, the 
papers represent the utmost care in the gathering of 
data, in the arrangement of material, and in the expres- 
sion. There is no one among us whose educational 
studies are more searching, whose professional devotion 
is more single-minded, whose expressions are more 
guarded. 

A book of essays, written through four years and for 
several different publications, necessarily lack somewhat 
of the fascination that comes with unity of purpose, and 
loses in inspiration, but it gains somewhat in the com- 
pleteness and intensity of each separate study, and this 
makes it the more indispensable for reference in special 
studies. 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE, AND THE EXPLORA- 
TION, EARLY HISTORY, AND BUILDING OF THE 
WEST. By Ripley Hitchcock. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
349 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a beautiful book, and is carefully written and 
attractively illustrated. The editor of the Journal of 
Education as a part author of another book of the same 
general scope can but study it with exceptional interest. 
The work attempted is as well done, to say the least, as 
his own, and the illustrations and make-up are unques- 
tionably as attractive. The conceptions of the two books 
differ radically in their purpose. Mr. Hitchcock in no 
wise confines himself to the “Louisiana Purchase” as 
Winship and Wallace do. He adds the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, and makes it the story of the West, rather 
than merely the Louisiana Purchase. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hitchcock does little with the West as it is, while 
Winship and Wallace make much of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase as it is. 

This book should certainly be carefully studied, espe- 
cially this year, of all years. It gives in convenient form 
a clear and simple history of the discovery, the acquisi- 
tion, and the earlier stages of the building of the West. 
The first part carries the history from the discovery of 
Columbus through the periods of Spanish and French 
ascendency, and ends with a vivid account of the 
dramatic incidents which culminated in the Louisiana 
Purchase. Then follows in an abbreviated form the nar- 
rative of the wonderful journey of Lewis and Clark. 
This convenient summary of a long narrative, with a 
careful identification of the route and all important 
points, is peculiarly interesting. The third part of this 
history sketches the important exploration of the We:t; 
the journeys of men like Pike, Hunt, and Fremont. In 
addition it pictures characteristic types; the trapper, the 
soldier, the miner, and the cowboy. In the closing 
chapters something is said of the political and economic 
development involved in the permanent occupation and 
settlement of the West. There can hardly be too many 
carefully-prepared books on the Louisiana Purchase this 
year. 

CUENTOS CASTELLANOS. Selected and edited with 
notes and vocabulary by Mary D. Carter and Cather- 
ine Malloy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

This little book, in its ecarlet cover, contains eight 
short stories from the best-known Spanish writers. 
They are various in style and subject, and will doubt- 
less atiract and entertain the student. The construc- 

tion is made plain by adequate notes, and there is a 
vocabulary. The book is daintily bound. 


CAESAR’'S GALLIC WAR. By Harry F. Tow'e and Paul 
R. Jenks of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York City: University Publishing Company. 

This book is intended for a second-year book for the 
student of Latin, the first year having been taken up 
with fundamental study, the study of forms, and the ac- 
quisition of as large a vocabulary as possible. The gec- 
ond year is one cf review, of further acquisition, and of 
introduction to the classics. It is justly called by the 
authors of this book “the crucial year,” and it is to 
meet the needs of this period that the book has been pre- 
pared, In one direction a radical departure has been 





















TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 





BERGEN’S 


Foundations of Botany 


In use in hundreds of the best 
Schools of New England... , 


This book affords sufficient preparation 
for any college or university which accepts 
botany as an entrance requirement. It rep- 
resents the latest and most advanced meth- 
ods of botany teaching, combining a stand- 
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Just Published. 
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for him. Not only will it save time and 
trouble, but it will also lead the pupil to per- 
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tions, special instructions to the student for 
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the convenient ruled and blank sheets, pro- 
vide adequately all that the modern teacher 
of botany will require in a botany notebook. 
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made, the authors assuming that “grammar is of second- 
ary importance to most pupils. Their principal attention 
is given to the translation of the text, and every teacher 
knows how difficult it is to get them to follow up the 
references given in the notes.” They point out also the 
difficulty the average student experiences in making dis- 
criminating use of the comprehensive treatment of 
grammar, and they have therefore appended an ex- 
haustive treatise on the Syntax of the Gallic War, with 
lucid explanations of the different constructions of the 
text, and with many hints as to the differences between 
English and Latin idiom. In the conviction therefore 
(and herein lies the departure from ordinary rules of 
teaching) that the student should work out things for 
himself, little assistance in the way of translation is 
provided. ‘he constant aim of the editors has been to 
interest and stimulate the student but not to overload 
the commentary with unimportant details. A compre- 
hensive vocabulary accompanies the work with explana- 
tions of phrases and idioms, and where necessary with 
their translations. To add to the interest and under- 
standing of the work an introduction gives a brief per- 
sonal sketch of Caesar, a discussion of his’ career and of 
the picture of the conditions of Roman society before his 
rise to power, and a description of the military systems 
of the Romans. The introduction is illustrated. The 
work of the editors shows rare discrimination and prac- 
tical knowledge of the proper mental food for the genus 
pupil. E. H. M. 
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NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


RALPH S. TARR, B.S. 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University ; Author of “ Economic Geology of the United States,” 
“‘ Elementary Geology,” “ Physical Geography of New York State,’ etc.; and Co-author of “Tarr-McMurry Geographies” 


Price . 


This work covers every point generally considered a proper part of 
Physical Geography. All topics are treated concisely, accurately, and 
yet interestingly, and on almost every page there are applications to 
human affairs. There are also five chapters given over almost exclu- 
sively to the relation between physiography and life. Of these five 
chapters, two are unique,— Physiography of United States, and Rivers 
of United States. They apply the leading principles of physiography 
to the home country, thus making clear the effects and operations of 


- $1.00 


physiographic laws in the geographic unit best understood by pupils. 

The book is most teachable and easily handled. Besides being 
pedagogical, it has numerous aids for teachers. The summaries, topical 
outline, suggestions at the end of each chapter, and the book references 
are strong features of this work. The many admirable illustrations are 
not merely pictures, but #//ustrate the book, adding greatly to its value 


in the classroom. 





AN INTRODUCTION masz STUDY OF RHETORIC 


Lessons in Phraseology, Punctuation, and Sentence Structure 


HELEN J. ROBINS and 


Teacher of English in Miss Baldwin's School, Bryn Mawr 
Price 


This book may be used in elementary classes in English as soon as 
the study of grammar is completed, or, in more advanced classes, as a 
direct preparation for colleges. It includes lessons in phraseology and 
sentence study, and lessons in punctuation. Part I. treats of the use 


AGNES F. PERKINS 
Teacher of English in The Holman School, Philadelphia 


90 cents 


and agreement of words, and in each lesson the usage treated in the 
preceding lesson is emphasized as far as possible in the examples under 
the newrule. Part II. deals with position of words, phrases, and clauses 
and with principles of unity and arrangement in sentence structure. 





ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Designed for Use in Elementary Schools 


BY 


TULEY FRANCIS HUNTINGTON, A. [1, (Harvard) 


Recently Member of the Faculty of the Léland Stanford Junior University ; Sometime Senior Head of the 
Department of English, Milwaukee High Schools 


Price 


This book is divided into three parts. Parts I. and I{. deal with 
planning and writing, and writing and rewriting, while Part III. treats 
of letter-writing and the four kinds of composition,—narration, descrip- 
tion, explanation (exposition ), and argument. 

All through the book effort is made to bring out the student's 
individuality and to secure personality in his written work. He is 
everywhere impressed with the fact that good writing is after all more 
or less a matter of character, his own problem being to put his own self 
into his writing, and not some other se!f. Use, also, 1s made of the 


60 cents 


student’s social instincts, and he is taught, by means of numerous exer 
cises, to put himself in others’ places. The exercises are varied and 
abundant, and not a little attention has been given to oral exercises, 
thus doing away with the artificial separation of written and oral 
composition. 

This book is suitable for a two-year course, but can be used for a 
one-year. course, if some portions are omitted, or twice a week through 


the entire high-school course of four years. 





HOPKINS AND UNDERWOOD’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


P. H. UNDERWOOD 
Teacher of Mathematics, Ball High School, Galveston, Texas 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


Price, 25 cents 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


JOHN W. HOPKINS and 
Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, Texas 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 


Price, 30 cents Price, 55 cents 


This book has the following CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 1. A detailed and logical exposition of the principles of 1, A large nutnber and variety of easy ex- 
arithmetic. amples in the essentials of practical 
t. It is based on counting. 2. A large number and variety of practical examples arithmetic 
2. The elementary processes are made con- connected with present economic conditions. ; Mee ' ; 
crete by the use of dots and geometric 3. Equal prominence is given to the inductive-deductive z. The omission of all historical arithmetical 
method of solution and to the analytic method of conundrums. 


figur ; 
waidoats solution. 


3. A large number of concrete examples 4. The omission of examples requiring much thought 3. 
taken from the child’s environment. until the mechanical difficulties of computation 


Sac : are mastered. 
4. Each problem as a rule involves only one BO sah og 7 ; 
rhe omission of antiquated topics, such as average 


The prominence given to the analytic 
method of solution. 

4. Strict adherence to modern mathematical 

and business methods of computation. 


operation. of accounts, true discount, etc. 
5. The omission of all puzzling problems. 6. The insertion of a large number of solutions mathe- 5. The chief ends in view are to train pupils to 
6. Decimals are treated as ordinary num- matical form. : aan 

bers. ) 7. Thoroughly modern treatment of commercial arith- think, and to make them proficient in the 


computations of business life. 


’ 4 . tic. 
7. The plar “ve : a me ’ , 
: art * Parerneqeres is the ‘induc 8. Attention is given to the symbolism of mathematics- 


tive-deductive. : 9. The chief ends in view are skill in using numbers, and 
8. The principal end in view is the art of the acquisition of the power to elicit and cultivate. 


using numbers. thought. 
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sleep. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 











March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 


Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 


March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more, Md. 


April 5, 6, 7: Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation. Secretary, Robert H. Doane, 
Toronto, Canada. 


April 27-28-29: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Rochester, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 


MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 


June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. President Tucker is to en- 
deayor to raise a fund of between 
$29,000 and $30,000 to be loaned to stu- 
dents who need a small.amount to en- 
able them to complete the course, the 
amount to be repaid after graduation. 
The -prospects of raising the required 
amount are good. President Tucker has 
mentioned the plan at several alumni 
dinners, and it has every where been re- 
ceived favorably. 

The finals in the Smith prize speaking 
in extemporaneous oratory were held in 
the college March 9. The conte-tants 
were H. E. Woodward, Herbert McKennis, 
C. F. McKnight, and J. S. Fletcher. The 
contestants for the Rollins prize speaking 
were Fletcher Hale, ’05; J. H. Dunlap, 
05; M. 8S. O’Brien, ’06; H. P. Wyman, ’06; 
C. W. Dunn, ‘07; and C. A. Wing, ’07. 

EXETER. On March 8 the seniors of 
the Robinson female seminary gave a 
concert in the school chapel. The soloists 
were Miss Edith J. Ellis and Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Fuller, sopranos: Miss Jessie C. 
Burpee and Rosalie Littlefield, contraltos: 
Miss Mabel Dana, violinist, and Miss Mil- 
dred Vroom and Miss Theodera Tufts, 
pianists. The following program was 


State 
Presi- 





rendered: ‘The Shepherd Girl,’’ chorus of 
nine girls; “Where Flowerets are Spring- 
ing,’ the Misses Ellis, Lord, and Little- 
field; “The Wild Rose,” Miss i uller; 
“Song at Sunrise,” chorus; solo, Miss 
Burpee; -violin solo, Miss Dana; ‘April,’ 
Miss Ellis; “Were I a Bird of Air,” Miss 
Burpee; duet, “Onward, Bonny Boat,” the 
Misses Ellis and Littlefield; ‘All is 
Sweet,’’ the Misses Ellis and Dana. 


ANTRIM. The annual triangular dec- 
lamation contest between the high 
schools of Antrim, Wenniker, and Hills- 
borough occurred on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 25. The cup for the best repre- 
sented school was awarded the Hillsbor- 
ough high school, while the three prizes 
to individuals went to the Henniker, 
Hillsborough, and Antrim schools in the 
order named. 

NASHUA. The board of education has 
passed a new rule regarding the govern- 
ment of high school athletics, that the 
governing board shall consist of the 
principal, a member of the school com- 
mittee, and a graduate of the school se- 
lected by the boys. John H. Fifield was 
elected to represent the committee on the 
athletic board. 


DURHAM. The town of Durham will 
soon vote on the proposition to establish 
a high school, it being claimed that it 
will be at least as cheap as the present 
system of paying tuition in out of town 
schools with the extra expense to indi- 
vidual parents for carfare. 


CLAREMONT. William R. Slayton, a 
senior at Dartmouth, has been elected 
principal of the grammar school on 
School street in place of Principal Bates, 
recently resigned. 


BERLIN. A teachers’ institute was held 
at Berlin, February 26, in connection with 
the winter meeting of the Coos County 
Teachers’ Association. The program con- 
sisted of a paper by Superintendent G. H. 
Whitcher on “A Basis’ for Geography 
Teaching’; “Geography for Grammar 
Grades,” by Principal James E. Klock; 
“Theories in the Practice of Sloyd,’’ Gus- 
taf Larson; “School Athletics,’ Frank B. 
Wright; “Temperament in Education,” 
James FE. Klock. 


HANOVER. The subjects for the prize 
essays have been given out by Professor 
P. P. Emery in competition for the 
Grimes and Lockwood prizes for the 
seniors and juniors. The essays must be 
from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length and 
submitted before June 1. The Grimes 
subjects are: “The United States as a 
World Power,’ “The Japanese-Russian 
War,” “The Unity of the Arts.” “The 
lawn of the Twentieth Century,” “Poli- 
tics as a Profession”; the Lockwood sub- 
jects are: “The Panama Canal.” “Modern 
Fsychology,” “The Conflict Between Cap- 
ital and Labor.” “Browning the Seer.” 
The Pacific Coast Alumni Association 


prize subjects for sophomores are: “Pa- 
triotism in American Literature,” “The 
American Qualities of James Russell 


Lowell’s Literary Work,” “The Humor of 
Mark Twain.” 

The weekly “smoker” on February 27 
was given by Dr. Charles A. Eastman, 
who is the last Indian to graduate from 
Dartmouth College. He finished in 1887, 
and is a full-blooded representative of 
the Sioux tribe. After graduating he en- 
tered Boston University, where in 1890 
he received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine. He has written several hooks 
which have attracted attention. His “In- 
dian Boyhood,” in which he gives the 
‘*imperfect record of his boyish impres- 
sions and experiences to the age of 15,” is 
best known. Dr. Eastman is in the em- 
ploy of the United States government. 

The next evening the Indian doctor 
spoke on “Indian Life and Customs.” He 
told of his experiences with his race and 
of the Carlisle Indian school. 

DURHAM. Professor F. William Rane, 
the horticulturalist of the experiment 
station, has issued a new bulletin. ‘This 
is the latest station publication and is en- 
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titled “Fruit Growing for New Hamp- 
shire.’ Professor Rane says: 

“We little realize as yet the possibili- 
ties of New Hampshire as a fruit state. 
Our barren hillsides can be used in fruit 
culture, though it would pay to use the 
best land when a fruit crop is worth 
always from two to ten times that of 
general agricultural crops. The_ soil 

must be cultivated with care and fertil- 
ized. Potash is the most important fer- 
tilizer. In a young orchard other crops 
may be grown at the same time. A hoed 
crop is better than any cereal or grass 
erop, because the latter take too much 
moisture and do not allow cultivation. 
In a nutshell, fruit culture is growing 
fruit under rational methods, and giving 
the plants under consideration as near 
ideal conditions as we can. Culture, 
adaptahle varieties, spraying, fertilizing, 
etc., must be studied and practised if we 
expect results.” 

A list of the most suitable varieties for 
New Hampshire is given. A red apple 
is worth more on the market today than 
any other kind. The bulletin is number 
105 and will be sent free on request to 
any resident of the state. It is freely 
illustrated with views of the _ college 
orchard and photos of many varieties of 
the fruit mentioned. 


VERMONT. 

LUDLOW. ©§Ex-Governor W. W. Stick- 
ney has announced to the school board of 
Ludlow his purpose to establish and 
maintain, without expense to the town, 
instruction in elementary music in the 
public schools of the town. He wishes 
the fund to be designated as the Lizzie 
Lincoln Stickney music fund, it being in 
memory of his late wife. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Schoolmasters’ Club had its annual din- 
ner and election of officers at the Ameri- 
can House, March 12. Hon. George H. 
Martin, secretary of the State Board of 
Education, Warren I. Spalding, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Prison Asso- 
ciation, and Superintendent A. L. Safford 
of Beverly were the guests of the club. 
Mr. Safford spoke on “Marking and Pro- 
motion,” and Mr. Martin told of a re- 
cent visit to Tuskegee. Both of the 
speakers were listened to with a great 
deal of interest. The following officers 


were elected: President, Frank W. 
Chase, Newtonville: vice-presidents, 
Ceorge W. Parsons, Medford, J. Lewis 


Wightman, Malden, R. W. Nutter, Mal- 
den; secretary and treasurer, Luther F. 
Elliott, Watertown; additional mem- 


bers of the executive committee: C. G. 
Ham, Somerville: F. B. Thompson, Cam- 
bridge; H. F. Watkins. Reading. Dele- 
gate to educational council: W. J. Rock- 
wood, Everett. 

SPRINGFIELD. Frederick W. Pease, 


principal of the Forest Park grammar 
school, died of heart disease at his home, 
March 16. Mr. Pease was born in Chester 
March 1, 1854, the son of Erastus and 
Catherine Pease. After completing the 
course in the schools of Chester he went 
to Williston Academy at Pasthampton, 
and from there to Williams College, being 
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graduated from Williams with honors in 
1879. He began teaching soon after his 
eraduation. His first position was at the 
Betts military academy at Stamford, 
Conn. He was principal of the West 
Springfield high school from 1880 to 1890, 
and in 1890 was appointed principal of the 
Worthington-street grammar school of 
this city. He was made principal of the 
Forest Park school when the building 
was opened in 1898, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The management of the Rhode Island 
College of Agriculture at Kingston, in 
conjunction with several organizations of 
the state, has arranged for a meeting to 
be held Saturday, March 19, which is to be 
called a “Conference on Rural Prog- 
ress.” It is designed to have a program 
which will take up various features of the 
rural situation in Rhode Island, and it is 


hoped to bring together not only 
farmers, but men and women who 
are interested in country schools, 


clergymen who are interested in the 
difficulties of the country church, and 
others who are, in any way, interested in 
country life. The following organizations 
are lending their influence: The S‘ate 
Board of Agriculture, the State Grange, 
the State Federation of Churches, tho 
State Association of School Superintend- 
ents, the Washington County Agricultural 
Society, and the Kingston Village Im- 
provement Association. The meeting wiil 
consist of two sessions, one in the fore- 
noon and the other in the afternoon. 
Dinner will be served by the ladies of the 
Village Improvement Association at a 
cost of fifty cents. Transportation from 
and to Kingston station will be provided 
free by the college to those who will 
notify President Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Kingston, prior to March 15. Hon. Row- 
land G. Hazard, of Peace Dale will preside. 

The program is as follows: 10.30 a. m.— 
“The Religious Situation in Rural Rhode 
Island,” Kev. Levi B. Edwards, Provi- 
dence; “Condition in the Country Schocls 
of Rhode Island,’ Bernon E. Helme, 
Kingston, superintendent of schoo’s of 
South Kingston; “Is Farming Prosperous; 
in Rhode Island?” Hon. John G. Clarke, 
West Kingston, secretary board-_of agri- 
culture; general discussion. 2 p. m.— 
“Practical Steps for Bettering Re igious 
Conditions in Rhode Island,” Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root, Providence, field secre- 
tary, state federation of churches; “What 
are we doing for the pupils of rural Rhode 
Island?” Principal Charles BE. Chapin, 
Providence, state normal school; “The 
Rhode Island Farmers’ Helps,” Dr. H. J. 
Wheeler, director, Rhode Island experi- 
ment station; general discussion. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association announce the fol- 
lowing courses: — 

Civil government—Special course by 
Professor J. Herbert Low of Erasmus; 
Hall high school. At Girls’ high school, 
Tuesday afternoons, March 8, 15, and 22, 
from 4.15 to 5.30 p. m. Topics: March 8, 
“Development of Civil Government in 
United States’; March 15, “State and City 
Goveanment, with Practical Applica- 
tions’: March 22, “The Development of 
English Liberty and Its Influence upon 
the United States.” 

Geography—Course by Dr. Dodge of 
Teachers’ College, New York. Dr. Dodge 
is giving a course of lectures at P. S. No. 
8, which is directly based upon the new 
course of study, and is proving very help- 
ful to the hundreds of teachers in attend- 
ance. Lectures begin at 4.15 p. m. 
Topic, March 23, “Geography of 7-B 
Grade.” Dr. L. H. White, chairman of 
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the special committee on geography, ha; 
arranged for a series of conferences and 
illustrated lectures on the subject of 
geography which will be of special inter- 
est to the teachers of grades named, but 
will also- be of general interest to all 
teachers. These lectures will begin at the 
completion of the course by Dr. Dodge. 

Science in the seventh and eighth 
grades—-Superintendent Edward B. Shal- 
low will deliver lectures in P. S. No, 26, 
in his special course of science in the new 
course of study. Thursday, March 17— 
“Science in the 8-B Grade.” 

Superintendent Claude G. _ Leland, 
superintendent of public school libraries, 
has consented to hold a conference with 
principals and teachers of Brooklyn, at 
P. S. No. 3, Wednesday, March 16, begin- 
ing at 4.15 p. m. Superintendent Leland 
has many practical suggestions to make, 
and will be prepared to answer questions 
and guide the conference. 

William H. Maxwell has been re-e_ected 
superintendent of public schools for a 
term of six years, despite Controller 
Grout’s opposition. 


-" 
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BIG COMPANY’S BIG ACQUISITION. 
The Caxton School Supply Company 
of 378 Wabash avenue, Chicago, is to be 
congratulated on its latest acquisition to 
its staff, L. P. Denoyer, formerly of the 
Pendent Globe Compuny of Appleton, 
Wis. The Caxton Company has bought 
the Pendent Globe and engaged Mr. De- 
noyer, former manager of that company, 
as manager of the Caxton’s globe depart- 
ment. The pendent globe—or rather the 
pendent feature of the globe—is an es- 
tablished success. The improvement em- 
hodied in the idea of raising a suspended 
globe after its use in the classroom has 
me. with general recognition. Mr. De- 
noyer is one of the most energetic of sales- 
men, and acute and alert of managers, 
ecenial and breezy, and will put all the 
dynamic force into his new position that 
is necessary. As it was said the Caxton 
Company is to be congratulated. 


”" 
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BOSTON & ALBANY’ ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION FOu ED. 


A new descriptive an: illustrated 
folder containing maps of New York Cen- 
tral Lines between New England and St. 
l.ouis, the FEixposition grounds, and city of 
St. Louis has just been issued and may 
be secured by addressing A. S. Hanson, 
general passenger agent, L:oston. 


* 
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hose who have seen the Ben Greet 
Company and their sitiecessful revivals of 
early English plays will be especially in- 
lerested in the “Star of Bethlehem,” a 
miracle play prepared by Professor 
Charles M. Gayley of the University of 
California. This drama is made up of a 
number of scenes drawn from. eariy 
sources and so. carefully interwoven 
as to make a_ continuous narra- 
live. The author has handled this liter- 
ary patchwork with unusual skill, and as 
a result it retains the atmosphere of the 
early Elizabethan drama. Professor 
Gayley has long been considered an au- 
thority in early English literature. His 
“Classic Myths” is extensively used, and 
his new book, “Poetry of the People” 
(just published by Ginn & Co.), bids fair 
to attain equal popularity. 
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G. Franklin King’s concentrated ink 
powders, advertised in another column, 
make an ink second to none in quality, and 

* at a price not a tithe of that asked for 
ordinary inks. Why not try a package? 


Equal in Finish, Surface, 
and Jexture with imported 
hand-made Papers, but at 
about one-fourth the cost. 


Taylor’s Patent Drawing Papers 


Improved Vat Handmade Style 


MANUFACTUREC BY PATENT PROCESS 
Brands............ 





“Taylor’s No. 1,” “Ideal Free Hand,” wm “Wachusett” 








FOR PENCIL, PEN, WATER-COLOR AND CRAYON WORK 


Highly Recommended 





IN THE SCHOOLS 


Quotations on application 


THE TAYLOR-HOLDEN COMPANY 


MiLEs C. Hoxipen, Prop. 


Springfield, Mass. 














THE BOSTON THEATRES. 





MAJESTIC. 


The long-heralded engagement of that 
well-known comedian, Nat M. Wills, begins 
at the Majestic theatre on Monday even- 
ing of next week, and will continue for two 
weeks. He will present for the first time 
in this city his great musical! comedy suc- 
cess, “A Son of Rest.” This piece has 
scored one of the biggest hits of the pres- 
ent theatrical season. It 1s in two acts, 
and is one of the funniest concoctions of 
mirth and music that the American stage 
has seen in a long time. Mr. Wills, dur- 
ing his long career as a vaudeville head- 
liner, became popular as the principai ex- 
ponent of ‘‘tramp’”’ characters, and in this 
connection has no equal. His characteriza- 
tion of a “knight of the road’ is highly 
amusing, and there are few dull moments 
while he is on the stage. He is at all times 
artistic, never resorting to that which is 
vulgar, and keeping the audience in laugh- 
ter most of the time. The company num- 
bers fifty people, Mr. Wills having the 
valuable assistance of a number of other 
clever comedians and some exceedingly 
pretty and vivacious ‘‘show girls.’’ All of 
the musical selections are tuneful and 
catchy. The usual Wednesday and Satur- 
day matinees will be given. 


TREMONT. 


“The Prince of Pilsen,’’ now at the 
Tremont, goes to London early in May for 
a run, and when it leaves Boston at the 
end of its present engagement, of which 
there remains but one week, it will be 
months before the superb organization will 
be seen in this country again. Boston was 
first to recognize the worth of the work, 
and to realize that John W. Ransone’s 
creation of the role of Hans Wagner was 
one of the most artistic pieces of comedy 
ever seen on the stage. Polly Guzman has 
brought all of her sparkling personality 
into the role of Mrs. Madison Crocker, and 
the excellent work of Mr. Smock as the 
Prince, Mr. Morley as Artie, and Mr. 
Anderson as Tom, and the charm of Miss 
Bucklin’s Nellie and Miss Bageard’s 
Sidonie are recognized. Tne new members 
of the cast, Miss Harlow, Eva Westcott, 
and Sherman Wade, have commanded in- 
stant approval. All in all, it is the best 
company ever presenting this work. There 
remain but six night and two matinee per- 
formances before the engagement closes. 
On March 28 Mr. Savage will present 
‘Peggy from Paris’ at the Tremont. 


KEITH’S. 


After many weeks of booming, Hal Davis 
and Ines Macauley, supported by an ex- 
cellent company, will present for the first 
time in Boston the much-talked-about 
melodramatic comedy, ‘“Pals,’’ which has 
for six months been creating a furore 
among the patrons of the leading vaude- 
ville theatres throughout the country. This 
will be the star feature of a great bill to be 
presented at. Keith’s in commemoration of 
the tenth anniversary of the opening of 
that attractive playhouse, which occurred 
an March 26, 1894. Among the other noted 
entertainers scheduled to appear are May 
Idouin and Fred Edwards, in their charm- 
ing character comedy sketch, TA 
Bachelor’s Dream’’; Jessie Couthoui, ver- 
satile comedienne; Mr. and Mrs. Watrous, 
high class singers; Rio brothers, wonderful 
ring performers and all-round acrobats; 
Nate Leipzig. the most skilful manipulator 
of cards, coins, and billiard balls ever seen 
in this country; Irving Jones, the greatest 
of all “coon” shouters; Quigley brothers, 
Irish dialect comedians, and the Orpheus 
comedy four. Annie Abbott, the psychce- 
logieal wonder, will be retained for an- 
other six days, giving further exhibitions 
of her weird accomplishments, and a spe- 
cial picture in the biograph will be “The 
Lunatie’s Escape,” a humorous and inter- 
esting subject. 

COLUMBIA. 

There is no actor on the American stage 
better beloved than Edward Harrigan, for 
his name is a household word in every 
musical or theatre-going family from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Mr. Harrigan 
comes to the Columbia theatre March 21 
for an engagement of one week in Old 
Lavender,” one of the best that the author- 
actor has ever produced. He has played 
this character so many times that he 
seems to be more identified with this than 
with any other character he has ever pre- 

-sented. “Old Lavender’ was written by 
Mr. Harrigan himself, and the story is one 
that is pleasing to all classes of theatre- 
goers. The character is pathetic, the 
pathos being enlivened with touches of 
comedy. Mr. Harrigan is supported by an 
excellent company, including a number of 
the old favorites of the Harrigan forces. 
"Nhe usual matinees will be given on fues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons. 


GLOBE. 


Dainty Virginia Earl is now an estab- 
lished and successful comic opera star. In 
her comic opera, “Sergeant Kitty,’’ which 
comes to the Globe next week, she has 


scored a hit of the most pronounced sort 
“Kitty La Tour’ is a pretty, wilful, and 
altogether fascinating young woman, 
whose airs and graces, coupled with her 
mischievous tendencies to play larks, keep 
a whole regiment of French Hussars on 
the jump for a time. George R. White has 
surrounded Miss Earl with a tine company 
of singers and comedians, including Junic 
McCree, an eccentric singing comedian of 
artistie methods and ability; Estelle Went- 
worth, prima donna soprano, late of “A 
Chinese Honeymoon,” “Dolly Varden,” 
and “The Bostonians’; Albert Parr, a 
gifted tenor, last season with ‘‘The Prince 
of Pilsen’; Carrie E. Perkins, one of the 
cleverest character actresses on the stage; 
Grace Belmont, soubrette; Harry Stone, a 
light comedian of note; Sylvian Langlois, 
hasso; Nellie Emerald, contralto; Harry 
Braham, George E. Mack, Victoria 
Stewart, Charles Renwick, Ethel )|_loyd, 
and J. A. Furey, and a large chorus of 
pretty and shapely girls, and manly men 
who can sing. The scenic settings and 
costumes are elaDorate. ‘Sergeant Kitty’ 
is a comic opera of the modern school of 
which “‘Robin Hood’’ is an example, full of 
fun and melody; full of life and color, and 
attractive stage pictures. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

Harry Clay Blaney’s ‘Across’. the 
Pacific’ will be the attraction at the Bos- 
ton Music Hall next week. The play is 
built around incidents of the war in the 
Philippines, and abounds with startling 
situations. Thousands of people are 
afforied a glimpse of war and the terrible 
realities of such a conflict to the govern- 
ment. The stage pictures, the Filipinos, 
the Chinese, the sailors, the soldiers, all 
teach valuable lessons. The popular little 
comedian, Harry Clay Blaney, in the char- 
acter of ‘‘Willie Live,’’ the newspaper cor- 
respondent, still heads the cast with his 
brilliant wit, his ever ready kodak and his 
sure shot revolvers, which is_ sufficient 
guarantee that there will be ‘‘something 
doing’ every minute. 





OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


“Eterno’’ is not a new breakfast food; it 
is something still mcre remarkable and 
more likely to live up to all that the ad- 
vertisements asscrt about it, inasmuch as 
it is made by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. “Eterno” is a pencil which 
writes black and copies purple; that is, if 
you want it to copy, and it is indelible all 
the tims. The man who carries a Dixon's 
“Eterno’”’ in his pocket is the master of an 
ink-well, a fountain pen, and a pencil all 
together, with which he can sign his type- 
written business correspondence, and the 
signature will copy with the rest of the 
leiter. He may write checks, make his 
will, or do anything with it but write love 
letters, unless he is quite sure he will 
never, no never, change his mind, for 
“Bterno”’ is indelible 


The commercial department of the Bev- 
erly (Mass.) high school is regarded among 
commercial teachers throughout the East 
as being in the very van of secondary oom- 
mercial training schools. Its office course 
is not approached by the work of any 
cther high school, and its equipment is so 
unusual that it- has brought visitors from 
ail parts ef New England. The graduatcs 
from: this course naturally have no diffi- 
culty in stepping directly from the school- 
room to remunerative employment in Iccal 
end Bceston offices, without further school 
training When a man can bring a com- 
mercial department to such a degree of 
effectiveness, it is reasonable to suppose 
that he can judge well of the qualities in 
others that will enable them to teach well, 
therefore we predict for the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Agency great success, 
for it is managed by E. E. Gaylord, the 
principal teacher of the Beverly commer- 
cial department. 

The largest and the oldest (and the sig- 
nificance of these terms taken together 
should not be overlooked) haraware store 
in New York, if not iff the country, mak- 
ing a specialty of fine tools of all kinds, is 





at 209 Bowery, where Hammacher me 
mer & Co. have been located an 

A small army of clerks are sending goods 
or conducting correspondence ‘with parties 
all over the world. For more than twenty 
years the firm has made a specialty of 
tools for manual training schools col- 
leges and institutions, and has almost a 
monopoly of the business, so large is the 
variety and dependable the quality of the 
goods. Not only domestic, but tne best of 
the old-world steels are handled. It is not 
exactly the boast of the house, because it 
believes it no more than honorable busi- 
ness, but it is its claim that not in all 
these years has a faulty tool been re- 
turned that has not been replaced by a 
perfect one, or if that were not possible. 
with the price refunded. It is largely this 
fact that makes the house both the oldest 
and the largest. Quality! that is the end 
and aim, and nothing is allowed to stand 
in its way. The house furnishes the 
greater part of the tools used by tne 
schools of New York city, and a recent or- 
der was for tools to the amount of $1,600 
for a Texan school board. Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. issue a handsome cata- 
log which they send free of charge to 
responsible parties. They do not sow them 
broadcast, as the books are very expen- 
sive, but superintendents, etc., who send 
for catalogue 1,158 will find much of value 
and interest. 


_ Why would Amalgamated Copper, pay- 
ing only 2 per cent. dividends, say Longley, 
Hale & Co., be selling near 50 if the stock 
were not worth more than the present 
prices? The answer is plain—those who 
know what it is worth are willing to pay 
present prices for it. We believe that in- 
trinsically the stock is worth twice as 
much as it sells for now, and would ad- 
vise investors and others to take hold of 
it for big profits later on. The Amal- 
gamated company is gaining victory after 
victory in the copper war in Montana, and 
there is an increased demand for copper 
metal on account of the trouble in the Far 
ast. Our information leads to the belief 
that it is only a question of a short time 
until the copper war is finally adjudicated 
with great benefit to the Standard Oil in- 
terests and Amalgamated will then sell 
near 100. Missouri Pacific is also recom- 
mended for a good purchase at ruling 
prices which are around 89-90. Longley, 
Hale & Co. are members of the New York 
consolidated stock exchange, with office at 
52 Broadway, and 39 New street, and 12 
West 33rd street, opposite Waldorf Astoria, 
New York, and Boston offices at 55 Con- 
gress street and 40 Water street. 


Miles C. Holden, secretary of the Holden 
Patent Book Cover company, has recently 
purchased the business of Taylor & Co. 
of Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of 
Patent Drawing Papers. Mr. molden will 
make a specialty of these Drawing Papers 
manufactured by the Taylor Patent 
Process, and his three brands,—Taylor No. 
a Liolden Free Hand Drawing, and 
Wachusett Brand—will meet all require- 
ments of the schools in drawing, painting, 
water color, and crayon work, ete. These 
Patent Drawing Papers have been highly 
recommended, and have been used exten- 
sively in the schools throughout the 
United States, so that Mr. Holden will, no 
doubt, meet with success in his new ven- 
ture. It is unnecessary to add that Mr. 
Holden will still continue tn his position 
with the Holden Book Cover company. 

For many years paper manufacturers 
have tried to make a paper that is equal 
in finish with the imported hand-made 
papers, but have been unable to do so, 
owing to the great expense attached toa 
this method, but by the Taylor Patent 
Process Mr. Holden is making drawing 
papers that equal the best quality of hand- 
made, imported papers, but at about one- 
fourth the cost. 


The old way for cleaning slates was 
water and sponge; the new and impro\ ed 
way is soft, flexible or sponge India rubb r. 
The New York Silicate Slate Company, 
corner Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city, manufactures the sheets in sev- 
eral weights, finished on one or both sides. 











The Louisiana Purchase 
AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 


pecesece BY 


A. E. WINSHIP anp R. W. WALLACE 


. 
A brief, accurate account of the Purchase, 
also a chapter devoted to each of the States 
and Territories included in the Purchase, with 


a bright, breezy description of each as it ap- 


pears to-day. 


CLOTH .. 


Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, 
Madison, Napoleon, and others who were 
prominent in the great event, and with scenes 
peculiar to the Mississippi region. 


60 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The March number of the National 
Magazine is stronger and more attractive 
than any previous issue. The publishers 
were just ready to mail their March issue 
when fire completely wrecked their fine 
plant at 41 West First street, Bosto:, on 


February 18. They madea second eii- 
tion, and got it on the market in ten days. 
In order to do this they seattered their 
work among a dozen Boston printing 
shops and worked night and day. This 
number sustains the National’s reputa- 
tion for growing better each month. A 
partial Jist of the contents follows: “Irri- 
gation Development in the United States,” 
Congressman F. W. Mondell; “What Wo- 
men Wore in Colonial Days,’ Kate San- 
horn; “Photographing a Moose at 
Home,” W. B. Thornton; “Senator Hanna 
as Man and Statesman,” Joe Mitchell 
Chapple; “The Natural Rithes of Alaska,’’ 
Arthur C. Jackson; ““‘A Woman’s Way in 
the Garden,” Julie Adams Powell; “The 
War in the Far East,” Frank Putnam. 
There are good short stories, and the 
number is lavishly illustrated. 


--The Twentieth Century Home, a 
periodical with the distinct aim to bring 
into the home the best and most scien- 
tific methods of how to do—how to ac- 


complish in the realm of the kitchen, of 
the .bathroom, of the schoolroom, of the 
table and drawing-room, yet with an un- 
usually large number of pages of fiction, 
beautiful illustrations and entertainment 
—came into existence in February. In the 
March issue is begun the list of the 
world’s fiye hundred best bocks. which is 
being decided by a commission of pro- 
fessors of Columbia University, wnder the 
direction of Dr. Canfield, the librarian. 
This list is to be based upon the following 
supposition: “If ten men of widely vary- 
ing characteristics were about to be ban- 
ished to an uninhabited island, never to 
return, and had the privilege of carrying 
with them five hundred books,. and de- 
sired that these should include al! tha‘ 
was best, so far as the limit of five hun- 
dred could reach, in Science, Art, Poetry, 
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In order to Scientifically Promote Economy 


and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom 


School Boards find it necessary to Adopt the 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 





Which.... 


Increases the Lives of the Text-Books 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
Keeps them Clean, Neat, and Healthful, as well as 
In Perfect Repair, for a full school year. 


One Price to all School Boards. 


BOOK COVERS, 
SELF-BINDERS, and 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 


AVE 
MONEY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
Cc. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Springfield, Mass. 











Fiction, History, Philosophy, Biography, 
Autobiography and general literature, 
what would be the titles of the five hun- 
dred books which would be chosen, if the 
selection should be made with wide 
knowledge of the field of literature and 
without prejudice?” 

—The well-known writer on Irish sub- 
jects, Robert M. Sillard, contributes ‘to 
the March Catholic World an instructive 


and most timely article on the “Ancient 
Rards and Songs of Ireland.” 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for March. Terms, $2.50a 
year. Philadelphia. 

The Review of Reviews for March. Terms, $2.50a 
year. New York. 

St. Nicholas for March. Terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March. 
year, boston. 

The Cosmopolitan for March. 
year. New York. 

The World of To-Day for March. Terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 


Terms, $4.(0a 


Terms, $1.00 a 














Some Valuable Books 
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Russia is of special interest just now. 


in colors. Many illustrations. 


almost unknown continent. 


LITTLE JOURNEY TO RUSSIA. 


Thousands of the Little Journeys to other countries have been sold. 


A Little Journey to Russia will be ready April Ist. Will contain flag and maps 


LITTLE PEOPLE OF OTHER LANDS SERIES. Vol. IV.: 
Story of Akimakoo, an African Boy. 

The scene is laid in the wilds of Africa. 
strong tribe of the wilds of Africa; his trials and ambitions are told and in so doing full 
descriptions are given of the people, the productions, occupations. ete, 
good, the illustrations are helpful in getting at a full knowledge of children of this 
Cloth. Well Illustrated. 160 pp. Price, 35 cents. 


The one to 


About 100 pp. Price 15 cents. 


Akimakoo is the son of the ruler of a 





The story is 
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Summer Schools. 


RAAAAAAAAAAASAASASASASY 





Miarthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Maintand, | School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Delightful Sea Bathing '® Academic Depart: 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
Concrte Roads BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 


for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. Mowrn~y, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domea- 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philoe- 
ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 


Instruction will be given by professors and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Juda, 
ot Yale University (in English and in Psy chology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendali, Superintendent 


Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 
Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall 
The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 





»* Price-List, % 
PUBLISHING $5 emma: 


27-29 West 23d St. 














MINERALS is the first book 


practical volume. Su »jects: 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

Our Great American Industries have been before the public for some years. They 
are for student and feacher— are in demand everywhere. They are practical, sensible, 
complete histories and descriptions of the subjects treated. 

Subjects treated: Copper and Zinc, Gold and Silver, 
Granite, Iron, Marble, Natural Gas, Petroleum, Slate, Coal. 

PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL. Shows the practical side of the leading products of the 
soil— Indian Corn, Cotton, Lumber, Sugar, Wheat. ; 

MANUFACTURING. The history, the method, the results make an interesting and 

Motors, Glass, Leather, Boofs and Shoes, Dressed 

Meats, Pins, Pencils and Pens, Paper, Printing, Newspapers, Books. 
These books are now more generally in use than any others on the same or similar 


subjects. Are written in an entertaining style. 
Prices: Each book, cloth, 50 cents; boards, 36 cents. 


Each volume from 178 to 225 pages. 





By H.C. 





i: hundreds of smaller places. 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Peterson, Ph. D., formerly Master in the Dupont Manual Training 
High School, Louisville, Ky; now in the Crane Manual Training Schwol, Chicago. 


A professor of English in one of the State Universities says of the book: “ It is the 


brightest and happiest plan I have yet seen.’ 
| Has just been adopted in Detroit, Mich.; South Bend, Ind.; Los Angeles, Cal., and 


141 pp. Price, 35 cents. 








A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, Chicago 
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STEIN SHORTHAND MANUAL, 191 pp, $1.25, 


(Contains compiete key.) 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60 Cts. 


until March 31, with privilege of returning 
book unused and getting your money back. 


F, J. STEIN, 31st and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
ii Ti Arbor Day 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS. 





Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PusLisHinG Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


10 East 11th 8t., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave..CrIcaan, 





of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and | 
UNIVE RSITY; Write for Calalogues, 


120 Summer Street, »<—~— | 


University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 49. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 
Tuition for the session only $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JOHN V. DENNEY, of the Ohio State 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Kastern Illinois 
State Normal ~chool. 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDs, of Knox 
College. 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian. 
apolis, Indiana. 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANus, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Prote-sor ALBE)}T BUSHNELL HART, of Harvard 
| University. 
| _ Catalog and full information sent upon applica- 
| tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 
Urbana, Illinois 


SELECT TOUR, 

specially adapted 

to teachers, lim- 

ited and person. 
] ally escorted. 

Going or return- 

ing by S.S. Baltic, 
| the newest and largest steamer in the world. 
Apply at once. 











Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 





WANTED 


A woman as equal partner in a well-estab- 
| lished, growing and flourishing Private School 
| for Girls in Southern New England. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








| 
| 
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COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars a ply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FraminaHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mss. 
sexes. 
Principal, or catalogues address the 




















A. G. Bovvgn, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOROOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\) For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FironsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jou G. TaomPson, Principal, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHER "ACE 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. . 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/SIPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
renc . Fine Arts Building, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ CHICAGO. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE ucesnscn se 


ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for application blank to day. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN faa= Wt Bafa St, BosTon 
Establishea 199 ©=~‘Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 
COLUMBUS 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY OHIO 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 
Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


BOSTON cisiesconisrn boston” 
Normal Teachers Agency { sirsieseeicccs” 
HE SOUTH AND WEST 0 iti toy stpicing 


teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 




















Normal Teachers’ Agency, 











Register with us and 

improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 

with modern teachers. 








TEACHERS 


. e ; é School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
; 400 -4-9-N0) O2y for pew Manual. 1420 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


oe * 
+ 
The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
5 BAKER AVENUE, BEVERLY, MASS. 
A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 
&9OOOOOOOOOOS I want to compliment you for the promptness with which you filled 
PROMPTNESS. the vacancy in our faculty. We had engaged your man before the 
x ’ other Agencies got to work.—A. D. Skeets, Commercial Dept., 
The Temple College (Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell’s great school), Philadelphia, 
Feb. 20, ’04. 


q 
Vy a Always has yacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 


























We invite correspondence. 
Address the Manager, 


We have a select list of m:n who know how to teach 
the commercial branches enthusiastically and success- 
fully, — men who, if given a fair opportunity and earnest 
co-operation, will place the commercial department of 
your high school where it will hold the eager support of 
the business men of yourcommunity. If you want a suc. 
cessful commercial department, you do not want an aca- 
demic theorist, no matter how impressive a showing on 
paper his qualifications may make. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } forit's Fine Sis Lacust Se, st. Louts, 


VARIETIES. oughtn’t to speak about Debs, if you 
— don’t know his first name. It isn't 


Lady of the House—“Now that you Gorse. It’s Eugene.” 
have had a good meal, perhaps you Orator—‘A moment ago, fellow-citi- 


. ’ ‘a,. zens; I referred to that sterling patriot 
wouldn’t object to shoveling off the side and man of the people, George Debs; 1 


5 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 























walk.” 5 
Transient —“I’d like to accommodate meant, of course, U. G. Debs. 
you, lady, but it would look so much like a eer 


a commercial transaction; no sentiment. Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
about it, you know. I’d rather remember been used over fifty years by mothers for 
you as one with a soul far above sordid their children while teething, with per- 
commercialism. So long.” fect success. It soothes the child, 

: softens the ms, allays all n, cures 
‘‘Well, Johnnie, did you have a good wing colic, er A he orto and is 
time at the children’s party?” the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 


“You bet. I was sick for nearly a arising from teething or other causes, - 


week.”—Chicago Record-Herald. and is for sale by druggists in every part 


of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Chairman (plucking him by the coat- Winslow’s Soothing. Syrup. Twenty-five 
tails and whispering to him)—‘“You cents a bottle. 











Some New Books. 








Title. ~ Author. Publisher. Price. 
ROTOR, cba ves abatedibbhad obeaeeeees keeuibas eek vedace Hamiiton Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50 
Matthew Areolel «. s «ia thse sodscpdekse cxcvesnssseckbeecks Russell ve - “ 1,00 
Overtones...... 90600) Seah does ds sep eousases emasectecst Huneker $6 “ ” * 1,25 
Introduction to Classical Latin Literature........... Lawton “6 se ef os 1.20 
Freedom and Responsibi ity..... .....ecee eeeececees Hadley as w ” we 1.00 
A Text-Book of American History............ s.+++- Chancellor The Morse Company, N. Y. eS 
The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage Thompson Henry Holt & Co., ee 20 
The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster..... — Little, Brown & Co., cde — 
Feuillet’s Jeune Homme PAauvre........0..esee0s eee Bruner|[Ed.| D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. —_— 
Jouson’s Eastward Hoe and the Alehemist.. ....... Schelling [Ed] *“ - ” - .60 
Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man and She Stoops 

CD, CGR oo ce do wdn as snescconestcccacencsocuseses Dob?on [Ed.]  “ ie ris " .60 
Practical and Artistic BRGRGUTY «0. osccccccvecscccene Tinsley E. L. Kellogg & Co., N.Y. 1.10 
Charles Dudley Warner.......0. cece cscccccccvcseccs Fields McVClure, Phillips & Co., “ 75 
SPONGE hay Git kb soc bigs UG REE Cetec coos sere Montague ot i sa - 1.20 
Ae I ONO ea ckcc. pe randtdetabest sees Steffens ” " - < 1.20 
Man’s Place in the Universe. ............0eeeese-eees Wallace " “ " ae 2.50 
FO SEL Ue I SERN ASRS ee Morley A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago 1,25 
The World’s Greatest Orations.............-.seeee008 Cody = * ” a 1,00 
Dive ONIN 56 50 056 00000 vibes ceeds vesvceenes McCutcheon “ es “ 1.25 
TRO DAS Me UNG OR 69 6506 0 eK hae as W559 6d EV Eco 0 ere dee McCutcheon odd, Mead & Co., Ret: 1,25 
COS hat si thas ixide Vbadeihs bey be 7) 00 0b cb otdevads Crockett me - ” “ 1.50 
O° GNSS tat Meh Mertiba 6 vege to de st Bsbbeed eh occ gtctee Townsend a ee e - -75 
The Playground of ‘Hurope, ..... .....0.ssceesesecees Stephen Longmans, Green & Co., “ 1.50 











IN the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love; but if he ls married and a school 
teacher, it often turns to thoughts of move. There may be too much moving, and there may be too 
little. There is too much when the teacher does not stay long enough in a place to impress himself upon it 
and begin to see the resuit of the work he has tried todo. ‘There is too little when he finds himself ranning ina 
rut, doing his work to-day as he did it yesterday, last month, last year. With all its disadvantages, there isa 
good deal of sound sense in the Methodist plan THE are ail in a barrel, he must move every two or 
of itinerating ministers. If a man’s sermons three years. Unless a teacher has remarkable 
power of growth and assimilation, he will repeat himself more and more as he stays longer In a place. 
The cases are very rare where a teacher should stay less than two years in his first piace, or more than 
five. Look the ground over for yourself. If itis time for you to move, write to us, Even if there is 
leeway of a FA or two, you had better write now, for we cannot predict just when the SPRING 
right place will come. And if you register, do it in the School Bulletin Agency and in the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


. om introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sehosi‘cnd Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency ™ new York 








New York 





Sacomameade cane rises) Sante Paiaaats: tnt other tenchere to souvent Saeader 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive.'ciices. 


anage Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
C. J. ALBERT, M r. germe nent patrons. Good teachers wanted. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing valuable information Free! 
H E B ES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE vcs. Blig., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8, 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N.Y. Established 1856, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, (1+ 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bide SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES =m. c,sfetsessie's Bice 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FIcKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Gradés with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years, 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


POPP SHSOPIDPHS SOOO DS HO SHOPSHHS OHHH HHSHOOHOOOOOD 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers, 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 
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Q 2 WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
OOS SOSOSOSOOOOOOOSOOOSS CHOCHSOHOSOOOOOE 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself tu 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Des Moings, Iowa. 


EACHERS tate enciaih ; 
YY) GRCESTER PiGEncr, tmnt 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1¢03. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 











JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of thefmost remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: 


w CHICAGO: 
20-A Beacon St, 10 East 14th St,, Manhattan, 


878 Wabash Ave. 
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in ne ame ape maga : 


POPE MFG. CO. 
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The renaissance of bicycling brings with 
it one of the finest mechanical devices 


invented since the beginning of this in- 


dustry. The 


TWO-SPtED 
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BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on pedal, to change 
from high to low gear for hill climbing and difficult roads. 








Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, III. 


**Columbia’”’ ‘‘Cleveland”’ | ‘Crescent’ ‘*Rambler” 
‘Tribune’ ‘*Crawford’’ | ‘‘Monarch”  ‘‘Imperial” 
**Fay Juveniles” **Crescent Juveniles” 








Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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